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NEWS OF 


OR some weeks the bargaining at Panmunjom has been 

based on three Communist demands, all in some degree 

unreasonable. The argument that Soviet Russia could be 

regarded as neutral in the Korean war and therefore 
qualified for inclusion in the inspection teams to supervise an 
armistice is nonsense on the face of it. The demand that the 
Communists should be allowed to go on building airfields north 
of the 38th Parallel during a truce involved relying on them not 
to use these airfields for new aggression, and any giving way 
on this point would therefore entail a very real risk on the 
part of the United Nations. The demand that all prisoners 
held by the United Nations should be returned to the Com- 
munists regardless of their personal wishes was simply and 
coldly barbarous and could not possibly be entertained. 
Clearly if the Communists agreed to drop their demand on 
the first point—composition of inspection teams—while getting 
their way on the second—airfield construction—they would be 
getting something for nothing. Nevertheless General Ridgway 
has made it known that he was willing to go as far as this. But 
it was not enough. Nothing would satisfy the Communists but 
to get control of every one of the 132,000 prisoners held by the 
United Nations, despite the fact that 62,000 of them were so 
desparately anxious not to be handed over that many of them, 
as Mr. Eden pointed out in the Commons on Wednesday, might 
have attempted suicide rather than return. And so there is a 
deadlock once more. Not one of the three points is settled. 
Quite rightly the United Nations negotiators have refused to 
separate them. To allow the first two to cancel out while leav- 
ing the United Nations standing firm on the single question of 
the return of prisoners would be to create an impossible bar- 
gaining position, with the Communists probably making new 
demands as a quid pro quo for any concession on their part 
to the United Nation’s insistence on humane treatment for 
prisoners. There is nothing for it, in such a situation, but to 
Stand fast 


Federation Outline 


Considered Central 


comment on the revised plan for 


African Federation must await the publication of the 
promised White Paper setting out the plan in_ full 
The ymmuniqué issued on ‘Tuesday should set some 
Africa anxieties al rest There has evidently been no sacri 
fice of African interests, but the association of two territories 


which under the plan are to retain their status of protectorates 
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with another, substantially more advanced and well on the 
way to complete self-government (by whites), needs more 
detailed explanation than the communiqué gives it: the White 
Paper will no doubt supply the lack. The question remains 
whether, even if informed authorities fully sympathetic to the 
Africans are convinced that Federation will be for their benefit, 
it should be forced on Africans hostile to it, and forced on 
them forthwith. It does not appear that that is the British 
Government's intention, and it is to be hoped it is not, 
though it must be noted that the Northern Rhodesia delegates 
who saw Mr. Lyttelton on Tuesday after the conference was 
over came away with their fears of imposed federation increased. 
There is no reason why, if Federation comes at all, it should 
necessarily come in the year 1952. Many Africans who are not 
averse to Federation in principle hold that before territories 
in the state of development of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland are linked irrevocably with a territory like Southern 
Rhodesia they should be given time to acquire greater political 
education and experience. That is not an unreasonable conten- 
tion. Gifts good in themselves forced on unwilling recipients 
rarely have fortunate effects. But a patient and systematic 
endeavour to make clear the value of the gift would be 
opportune and desirable 


East-West Trade 

In one respect the recent economic conference in Moscow 
was undoubtedly successful. It attracted attention once more 
to the latent possibility of greatly increased trade with the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe. With more and more 
Western exporters looking round for markets, that attention 
is becoming more and more concentrated and tense, and there 
is increasing reason to believe that, at the first sign of the lifting 
of the existing barriers, there would be something of a rush into 
the East European field. Just what sort of reception it would 
get depends less on the size of the potential economic demand, 
which is undoubtedly large, than on the result of political caleu- 
lations. The dam will not break of itself. But the Federal Ger- 
man Parliament and the West German industrialists seem to be 
among those who are confident that it might be broken. Their 
chorus of complaint against the existing restrictions on German 
exports to Eastern Europe is growing steadily loude their 
argument that they are at present being untairly treated 1s 
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one of the factors holding up the completion of the new 
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contractual agreements between the Western Powers and the 
Federal Government. Whether that argument can be justified 
Or not it is difficult to see any reason for holding down the 
volume of East-West trade if there is willingness on both sides 
to let it increase. The reported German request for the 
abolition of the list of strategic articles which may not be sent 
to the Communist countries in any case is pretty clearly a 
bargaining point. It is entirely unlikely that the Westem 
Powers will entertain it seriously. But articles of peaceful 
commerce—even the aspirins and fountain-pens of Dr. Schacht’s 
heyday—are surely acceptable weapons with which to make 
small punctures in the Iron Curtain 


Co-ordinated Government 


The question of the functions and responsibilities of the 
co-ordinating Ministers involves fundamental issues both of 
constitutional principle and day-to-day practice. That is to 
say it IS an extremely serious matter—a point that seems to 
have been lost amid the shrieks of laughter when the House of 
Commons discussed the matter on Tuesday. On the one hand it 
is clear that Ministers must be responsible to Parliament for 
the working of their departments. On the other hand it is 
pretty clear that the vast scope and complexity of modern 


government demands that there should be co-ordinating 
Ministers (also responsible to Parliament, despite Lord 
Woolton’s ill-chosen words in the Lords last week) who are 


bound in the nature of things to make decisions which also 
affect the working of particular departments. That means that 
there is a problem to be solved—the problem of securing a 
fruitful and harmonious relationship between the co-ordinators 
and the co-ordinated without at any point impairing the 
fundamental constitutional principlesof the collective responsi- 


bility of the Cabinet and the’ responsibility of all 
Ministers to Parliament The problem is quite un- 
avoidable. It is probably soluble The Opposition, in its 
riotous pursuit of Lord Woolton and Lord Leathers, is 


apparently not bothering either to face the question or to try to 
despite the fact that the question is posed to any 
Government of whatever party, and the answer is a matter of 
national importance. Let it be admitted—and then forgotten, 
since it helps nobody—that both Lord Woolton and Lord 
Leathers have made regrettably ill-phrased statements con- 
cerning their respective views of their responsibilities. That 
does not mean that they are dangerous men who are out to 
subvert the constitution. And as to the Prime Minister, who 
appointed them, he made it clear enough in the House that he 
saw the dangers as well as the advantages of the procedure 
he decided to follow. After all the question of the machinery 
of Government is not a new one—nor is it one that can be 
solved overnight. The right answer will have to be evolved 
step by step under the vigilant eye of a really responsible 
Parliament 


solve it 


Progress of the Comet 


It would be against the nature of the magnificent de Havil- 
land Comet aircraft if its progress in the world were to stop 
at this point. From its remarkably smooth and speedy pro- 
gress into the air “ straight off the drawing board ” to its latest 
achievement as the first jet air-liner in regular service it has 
shown every sign of being that most exhilarating phenomenon 
of the world of flying—the great basic type which is capable 
of almost infinite successful development. Obviously it need 
not stand still when it has become, as it surely must, the main- 
stay of the major B.O.A.C. routes. It cannot be long before 
further development makes it possible for Comets to go into 
service over the Adantic. It is clearly within the ability of the 
manufacturers to provide the skill and enterprise, and it ought 
not to be beyond the imagination of the Government to flatten 
all possible administrative barriers so as to allow the Comet 
to be produced in large numbers for sale not only to British 
operators but to foreigners as well, including Americans. 
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last-war mistake of neglecting transport aircraft. of $i 

to show the world that the best air-liner is British there? 
everything to be gained by following up the present advanta : 
The very fact that the Government has already Post ee. 
parts of the rearmament programme in the interest fae 
national solvency contains a lesson as to the best use to be oak 
of the existing capacity of the British aircraft industry at this 
time. It can earn money, and it can keep its capacity full 
employed. The lead which the Comet already Dossesses and 
the certainty that further development is well in hand, indicate 
that there is little need for secrecy. It has already been sup. 
gested that the American air-line operators in particular might 
have to swallow a great deal of national pride before placin 
large orders for a British aircraft, but this is the sort of 
cumstance in which such difficulties might be forgotten and the 
orders given and accepted. 


Back to Bedlam ? 


The recent escape of a patient from Broadmoor has caused 
justifiable uneasiness among the villagers who live in the 
neighbourhood of the asylum; it has also caused a 200d deal 
of erratic and hysterical excitement in the popular Press, The 
popular fallacy is to confuse two problems; the problem of 
security and the problem of treatment. No prison in the world 

not even Dartmoor or Alcatraz or Cayenne—is proof agains 
escape. Broadmoor’s security record is a fairly good one: 
a total of seven escapes over ten years among 700 inmates 
compares not unfavourably with the record of most Prisons 
in this country. There is, of course, no reason to be com. 
plaisant about any escapes anywhere, and if the promised 
enquiry shows that security regulations at Broadmoor are 
inadequate or have been slackly administered, then some 
tightening-up will have to be made. The suggestion that any 
future escape should be made known by a siren or some other 
means also seems to be a sensible one, and would certainly 
help to allay local uneasiness. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the form of treatment in force in Broadmoor makes escapes 
more likely to occur; there is, indeed, good reason to argue 
that the exact opposite is the case. Under the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948 the control of Broadmoor passed from the Home 
Office to the Ministry of Health. This transfer was largely a 
matter of administrative convenience, and did not involve any 
radical change in the policy of the asylum; it did, however, 
emphasise the fact that Broadmoor is primarily an asylum 
and not a prison, and therefore encouraged the suspicion that 
the inmates were being treated with undue softness. But 
obviously the function of the staff at Broadmoor is not only 
to keep their inmates confined, but also, if possible, to cure them, 
And, if they cannot be cured, there is no reason why at 
Broadmoor, or at any other asylum, the inmates should be 
treated with harshness for the sake of harshness. Some of the 
wilder criticism provoked by the recent incidents has seemed 
to imply that all criminal lunatics should be kept at all times 
in strait-jackets. But neither Bedlam nor Newgate was an 
institution of which this country has cause to be proud; nor 
for that matter, were they proof against escapes. 


The Shadow over Farmers 


The scourge of foot and mouth disease continues to spread 
There have been nearly 250 outbreaks since last November: 
some 14,000 cattle and about half that number of sheep and 
of pigs have been destroyed as a consequence. The whole 
country is affected by a standstill order on the movement ot 
livestock, and a number of agricultural shows, which play a 
useful and stimulating part in the life of the farming com- 
munity, face a bleak and uncertain prospect. Criticisms con- 
tinue to be heard—though not from working farmers or from 
vets—of the policy of wholesale slaughter of affected herds 
The object of this policy is to prevent the disease becoming 
endemic in these islands, and in the present state of our 
knowledge the best judges agree that slaughter is the only wa) 
to do it. Nobody disputes that animals can be cured of foot 
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and mouth, but—apart from the danger that they will spread 
the disease while under treatment complete recovery is a slow 
business and few farmers, even if they were allowed to do so, 
could afford to nurse a herd back to health. The process takes 
months, during which cows cannot be milked and, if in calf, 
are likely to slip their calves; only a very wealthy farmer could 
maintain, at increased expense, a herd which for a year or 
more produced no revenue of any kind and which would 
robably never regain its pristine standards. If the disease 
did become endemic, overseas buyers would look very differ- 
ently at our pedigree stock market. There may be some hope 
in inoculation, but up till now no vaccine has been evolved 
which offers immunity against all the known forms of the 
disease. The drastic precautions now in force have tragic 
implications for the individual, but a relaxation of them would 
threaten disaster on a national scale. 


More Houses* 


The subject on which the Conservative Party made some of 
its largest promises before taking office last year was housing. 
It was a fairly safe subject on which to make promises, if 
only because the Labour Government had pretty clearly failed 
to spur the building industry to its best possible performance. 
The Minister of Housing and Local Government, Mr. 
Macmillan, has already been able to give some indication of 
the achievements which are possible through a more imagina- 
tive approach to the housing problem than his predecessors 
ever rose to. The fact that 9,718 more houses were built in 
the first quarter of 1952 than in the first quarter of 1951 was 
certainly not the effect of a spurt to finish work on hand, for 
the number of dwellings under construction was also increased 
in the same period. Mr. Macmillan says this is only a start. 
That is obviously true. Much bigger inroads into the waiting 
list of applicants for houses will have to be made before it 
can be called anything more than a start. But the pressure is 
obviously being applied at the right point The effect of 
encouraging more private building for sale is already visible, 
but at the same time the number of houses available for letting 
has increased. Mr. Morgan Phillips’s juggling with proportion 
sums in his party political broadcast on Monday should certainly 
not be allowed to obscure this all-round absolute increase in 
the number of new homes available. In any case no house- 
seeker who gets to the head of the list more quickly than he had 
anticipated is likely to be deceived about the facts of the 


situation—as distinct from the party political arguments. 


Dr. Montessori 


Dr. Montessori’s lifetime of eighty-one years covered such 
an advance in the education of young children that not only 
have her methods been incorporated in schools all over the 
world but a natural reaction to some of her ideas has set in. 
When, having been the first woman to take the degree of M.D. 
in Rome, she began her work, children all over Europe, she 
wrote, were sitting in schools “like rows of butterflies trans- 
fixed with a pin,” not “ disciplined but annihilated.” Having 
succeeded surprisingly with her “free discipline” in training 
mental defectives—it is interesting that she, like Truby King, 
another reformer in the nurture of young children, should 
have begun with the mentally abnormal—she turned to the 
slum children of Rome, and then to the children of other 
countries, writing books to explain her methods, travelling and 
lecturing. In spite of opposition from the conservative, Mon- 
tessori education became a by-word—the abolition of punish- 
ment and the allowance of free movement, the encouragement 
to the child to choose its own task, the familiar occupations 
such as table-scrubbing and washing-up, the creation of special 
toys for sensory training. The measure of her success is that 
all this seems obvious today; and even recent criticisms—that 
She advocated school at too early an that she was foo 
Severe on fairy-tales and concentrated too much on the training 
of to at the expense of the intellect—shows how far the 
child’s point of view is now appreciated. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HATEVER Mr. Churchill’s private thouehts about 

the gratuitous way in which Lord Wool.on landed 

him into the hubbub about the co-ordinating Minis- 
ters, he has sworn never to desert him. Mrs. Micawber was 
hardly prepared to be more adhesive to Mr. Micawber. “ Mr. 
Micawber is a man of great talent, Master Copperfield,” and 
so, says Mr. Churchill, is Lord Woolton. 

* * * * 

The skirmish showed again that the Opposition is bent 
on drumming Lord Woolton out of office. But nothing is more 
certain than that this hue and cry, as the Prime Minister called 
it, will drive Lord Woolton deeper into Mr. Churchill’s em- 
brace, if anyone can even conceive the idea of Mr. Churchill 
embracing Lord Woolton without splitting his sides. This is not 
to suggest that the Opposition was not also genuinely concerned 
to have the constitutional position of the co-ordinating Minis- 
ters cleared up. Mr. Attlee held that wisdom was with his 
method of co-ordinating through chairmen of Cabinet Standing 
Committees unknown to all outside the Government. Mr. 
Churchill contended that there was virtue as well as wisdom in 
bringing the co-ordinating Ministers out into the light of day 
and publicly specifying their duties. 

* * + +. 

There may be a good deal to be said on either side of the 
argument; let it be admitted that there is; but it must have been 
a large innocence that prompted Mr. Arthur Henderson to 
think he was helping his Leader’s side of the argument when 
he suggested Mr. Churchill would have avoided all trouble if 
he had followed the precedent set in the case of Sir Thomas 
Inskip’s appointment as Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence in 1936 and issued a White Paper defining the Minis- 
ters’ duties. Sancta simplic‘tas. Mr. Churchill swept the lamb 
gently to the slaughter. What did the Opposition want him to 
do? Mr. Attlee was all for leaving things vague and blurred 
and Mr. Henderson was all for precision and a White Paper. 
Mr. Attlee was driven to a desperate bout of “ doodling ” 
which said as plainly as words: “ Heaven save me from my 
friends.” This was only one illustration of Mr, Churchill’s 
complete superiority in Parliamentary fence. He was amiable, 
and the button was on the foil save once, when he lunged with 
naked point at Mr. Morrison. The cloud that darkened their 
relations toward the end of the war has never been dissipated. 

* * * * 

The Finance Bill forges its slow way through committee, but 
so far it has met with nothing but legitimate opposition. There 
has been no obstruction. Mr. Bevan has been conspicuous by 
his absence. And yet on the eve of the Easter recess he 
said if the Health Service Bill was not dropped the Opposition 
would hold up the Finance Bill and the Supplies and Services 
Bill. But the Health Service Bill passed the House of Commons 
last Thursday and the Finance Bill is not being held up and Mr. 
Bevan does not even put in an appearance. What has hap- 
pened ? Has the official wing of the party asserted itself at 
last and overruled him on the irrefragable ground that nothing 
could do more harm to Labour than obstruction of a Finance 
Bill addressed to the present dangerous economic crisis? Of 
was Mr. Bevan just bluffing? There may be another 
explanation; he may have decided that it is superfluous to 
struggle any longer with the obscurantists on the Labour front 
bench, since the unions and the party conference will settle 
the issue in his favour. 

* * * . 

The appointment of Mr. Lennox-Boyd to succeed Mr. 
Maclay as Minister of Transport seems to be based on the 
principle, which can be either defended or questioned, that a 
man who has done well in one post should promptly be moved 
to another. Mr. Lennox-Boyd will certainly be missed 
from the Colonial Office. The advancement of Mr. Macleod 
and Mr. Hopkinson is a testimony to the Conservative Central 
Office as a_ forcing-ground. Both have shown distinct 
promise in the House. H. B. 
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EUROPE AND THE WORLD 


HE complications arising in the last stages of the parallel 
negotiations on the conclusion of the European Defence 
Community agreement, the Allied reply to the last Soviet 
Note and the general treaty between the Western Allies and 
Germany are to be regretted, but to talk of permanent deadlocks 
at present would be premature. In the matter of her financial 
contribution to the European Defence Community, Germany is 
naturally anxious that as little of it as possible should go to the 
upkeep of what are at present the Allied occupation troops, 
and as much as possible to the provision of the twelve divisions 
she is to contribute to the E.D.C. forces. Dr. Adenauer, who 
has argued his country’s case with great tenacity and ability, 
is being hard pressed even by members of his own Christian 
Democratic Union, and that party cannot by itself give him a 
majority in the Bufdestag. He is incomparably the strongest and 
ablest statesman in Germany——it might well be contended the 
only statesman at all—and at seventy-six his vigour seems to be 
unabated, but hard bargainixg is in progress, and while he is 
careful to keep within the bounds of reason there is some danger 
that popular unreason may seriously threaten his political 
position. He is hardly likely to be outvoted in the Bundestag, 
for he is too experienced and sagacious a politician to let things 
come to that point. But if he had to yield under Parliamentary 
exigencies it might be at the cost of an agreement, at any rate 
an immediate agreement, with the Allies. That would be 
unfortunate in the eyes of those who feel that time presses. 
Not everyone does feel that. Mr. Dalton and his companions 
who recently went to Bonn to confer with Dr. Adenauer’s 
opponents, the Social Democrats, have come back to try to 
persuade the Labour Party as a whole to stand for postpone- 
ment of West Germany's integration in Western Europe till 
a serious attempt has been made to reach agreement with 
Russia on genuinely free elections for all Germany. How far 
they have succeeded is not yet clear, for the party discussion 
on the subject on Tuesday appears to have resulted in no 
The policy of elections first spells procrastination. 
The American more than that, 
and it is no sudden injection into the negotiations—that the 
four High Commissioners in Berlin, or their nominees, should 
meet forthwith to explore the conditions under which such 


Ce 


decision 


suggestion—for it was no 


elections could be held, was no doubt designed to avoid delay, 
for it might enable progress to be made in this field while other 
proposals in the Soviet Note were still under examination. But 
there is no ground at all for believing that Russia is willing for 
parts of her Note to be taken and parts left. Her whole purpose 
is to bind Germany to refrain from identifying herself with the 
West. If that is not guaranteed she has no interest in conceding 
free elections and the unity of Germany. So far the majority 
of Germans have decided that the price, a virtually neutralised 
Germany, is too high to pay even for so earnestly desired a 
consummation as the reunion of all Germans west of the Oder- 
That, at least. seems a fair reading of German 
opinion. It is certainfy Dr. Adenauer’s view that Germany 
must incorporate herself in the West as soon as possible, 
even if it means a postponement of the restoration of German 


Neisse line 


unity, and a majority, though possibly not a very large majority, 
of his countrymen appear to be with him. 

It is to be hoped they are, for the essence of the defence 
treaty which Germany may still sign this month is the con- 


tribution of twelve German divisions to the European Defence 
Army. That would change the military outlook considerably, for 
the lack of adequate trained troops to defend Western civilisa- 
tion is flagrant. The Lisbon decisions, twenty-five divisions in 
the field and twenty-five in reserve, are well known. The inade- 


quacy of that, as compared with Russia’s 175 divisions. steadily 
undergoing mechanisation, on a war footing, with the training 
and equipment of her satellites now being seriously taken in 
hand, is patent and pitiful. And in reality the situation js Worse 
than it seems. Not twenty-five divisions in the field are in 
being, and the reserve divisions are little more than divisions on 
paper. This is a matter to which too little public attention is 
being directed, whatever anxious consideration is be 
it at S.H.A.P.E. Our own country, with its provision for 
National Service men as they finish their vears’ 
Service to pass automatically into the Territorials, is probably 
further advanced than any other in N.A.T.O. tOwards building 
up an adequate reserve force. But whetber even so a force 
capable of discharging the rdle assigned to it in the event of 
war is being evolved is matter for grave doubt. Many high 
military authorities, among them Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
are known to take the view that a fortnight’s refresher course 
a year is quite insufficient, and that at least a month's training 
is called for, the second fortnight yielding dividends far more 
than double those of the first. It is recognised that to make this 
universal would mean too great a dislocation of industry, but 
the case might be met if, as the force expands, three divisions 
were given a month in one year, another and different three 
a month in the second year and another three in the third, 
That is both a military and an economic question, raising many 
problems, but it clearly calls for serious consideration 

The réle of the reserves must be insisted on. It is plain that 
the twenty-five divisions assumed to be holding the front line 
somewhere in Germany could do more than check a possible 
attack, almost certainly a surprise attack, and slow it down, while 
falling back to some prepared position where reserves would 
be arriving in suflicient strength to justify some hope of stabili- 
sation. But it is doubtful whether either Britain or France, 
the two considerable reservoirs of reserves in Europe, could 
produce anything like what is needed—a reasonably trained and 
equipped fighting force ready to begin to move to the front in 
the first week of operations. France has special difficulties. 
She has only felt able to impose eighteen months’ compulsory 
service as against our two years, and men who have passed 
through the army are even less adequately organised in units 
than the Territorials in this country. What is much worse, the 
flower of the officers and N.C.O.s who could and should be 
training the French army in Europe are fighting—and dying— 
in Indo-China. The problem that raises is becoming daily more 
acute, and it is not a problem that concerns France alone. The 
question whether France should persist indefinitely in opera- 
tions which are draining her armed strength away is discussed 
in an article on a later page. It may be argued that the writer 
gives too little weight to the repercussions in Siam, Burma and 
Malaya, to the historic association of France with Indo-China, 
to the loss of prestige a withdrawal would entail and to the 
natural and right reluctance to desert the Viet Namese. That 
may be true. But it is equally true that many Frenchmen are 
facing the possibility of withdrawal seriously, and more will be 
as the days and weeks go by. 

The fact which becomes more and more inescapable is that 
the cold war, warming up in certain spots to a hot war, 1s 
world-wide, with Russia enjoying the advantage (in addition to 
many others) of holding the inner position. It must be treated 
as such, and all the relevant factors related. If, for example, 
south-east Asia is held to be of such supreme importance, as It 
well may be with India posed as a prize before covetous eyes, 
as to make the defence of Indo-China essential at all costs 
ought that task be left to France alone, whose ability to dis 
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charge it is doubtful? If not where are reinforcements for 
the French to be drawn from? Certainly not from Europe, 
where reinforcements are needed more than anywhere. Can a 
double war against Communism be fought in Asia, both in 
Korea and in Indo-China ? What would-be the consequences 
of choosing Indo-China and cutting losses in Korea? The 
question must be put, and the Foreign Ministers of the Western 
Powers should be studying it deeply; its relation to the whole 
Furopean situation is direct. To leave Korea seems hardly 
thigkable. It would mean that the first United Nations resis- 
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tance to aggression would be written down as a failure. It would 
mean abandoning the South Koreans to what might be a grisly 
fate. And the military and psychological effect on Japan would 
be so immediate as to be perhaps decisive. But the effect 
on Europe of having substantial American forces tied up in 
Korea, French tied up in Indo-China and British in Malaya is 
not negligible either. The problem looks insoluble, but there 
can be no hope of a solution till an attempt is made to solve it. 
The first condition is that European problems shall be con- 
sidered always in a world-wide, not merely a European, setting. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM surprised that the confident statements in the new 

volumes of the History of “ The Times” regarding the great 

likelihood of Mr. Lloyd George becoming Editor of The 
Times after Lord Northcliffe’s death in 1922 have not aroused 
more general interest. Two questions are involved: how 
serious were the efforts to make L.G. Editor, and how far 
he lent himself to them, with a definite desire to obtain the 
post. The answer to the first is pretty plainly in the affirma- 
tive. As to the second, I have discussed the matter with two 
persons who were in particularly close touch with Mr. Lloyd 
George at the time. According to one the then Prime Minister 
might well have been anxious to secure control of The Times, 
as he did of the Daily Chronicle, but that he would have be- 
come actual editor was inconceivable. According to the other 
he could not have gone as far as that, for he took the view 
that The Times ought not te be under the control of any 
politician, but should maintain complete detachment from 
parties. On the other hand, the author of The Times History 
is not likely to have written anything for which he had not full 
authority, and there is reason to believe that in fact he did not. 
if, as | assume likely, Lord Altrincham, the Editor of the 
National Review, deals with the History himself in that journal 
he should have a great deal that is interesting to say, for he was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s private secretary at the date in question. 

* . * * 

There are a great many very nice people in the United 
States, but there are also a few very nasty ones. Some of 
the latter have been devoting their talents to a smear cam- 
paign against General Eisenhower calculated to astonish, 
not to say disgust, that great man’s very numerous admirers 
in Europe. The various venom-spitters “ portray Ike,” accord- 
ing to Time, “ in bewildering succession as a Roman Catholic, 
a sick man, a Jew, a warmonger, a white supremacist, a coddler 
of Negro troops, a tool of Russia, a lackey of Wall Street, a 
front for New Dealers and a pal of Joe Stalin’s.” It is difficult 
to award the palm; perhaps on the whole it should go to the 
author of a publication uniquely misnamed Williams’ Intelli- 
gence Summary in which, from a photograph showing the 
Russian General Zhukov in 1945 presenting Soviet decorations 
to various Allied commanders, Montgomery and Tedder among 
them, everything is cut out except the portion showing Zhukov 
and Eisenhower, the caption “ Zhukov Communist general, 
decorates Drinking Partner Eisenhower at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many” being added. None of this, it should be added, 
emanates from any responsible political headquarters. 

* * * * 

Is good chairmanship a particularly British accomplish- 
ment’? At the Anglo-German conference at K6nigswinter 
last month a Social Democrat deputy told me that another 
delegate who travelled with him to the conference had said 
to him: * We shall never produce in Germany the sort of chair- 
man they have in England, who can guide a committee and 
keep it in order without imposing his own opinions.” The 
next day, having sat through a committee of which the chair- 
man happened to be British, he observed: “ If you had been in 
our committee this morning you would have seen just what 
[ meant.” And Gegenwart, perhaps the foremost intellectual 
journal in West Germany, last week published an article from 


a correspondent at Konigswinter eulogising the chairmanship 

of the same committee almost extravagantly. Having been a 

member of that committee myself I am bound to say, with all 

respect to its chairman, that I saw nothing at all out of the 

way in his performance. But whether Germans are normally 

inferior to British as chairmen is quite an interesting question. 
* * * - 

In view of the amount of information regarding bogus 
academic institutions which continues to reach me I read 
with some interest the report in a recent issue of the New 
York Times of an address by a well-known American educa- 
tional authority who ventured the assertion that “ several 
hundred fraudulent * education ’ institutions are being operated 
in many sections of the United States in a diploma racket that 
is believed to run into millions of dollars annually.” It is 
added that the Federal Government is virtually helpless to 
end the practice. So, unfortunately, is our own Parliament. 
It might be worth while considering whether some private 
member could not draft a Bill that would deal with at any rate 
some part of the evil. 

+ ~ . * 

My note on the Michelin Guide to France a fortnight ago has 
elicited an interesting letter from the publishers of that 
invaluable volume, mentioning that an omission on which I 
commented—the absence of pension terms from the hotel 
prices—is to be rectified in future editions. The latest Guide 
to Spain will, in fact, contain this useful information, as 
I believe, does a recent Guide to the Environs of Paris. It 
is explained very reasonably that the Guide is intended prim- 
arily for motorists touring in France, not settling down in one 
place, but I am not quite convinced by the suggestion that 
pension terms approximate fairly closely to the total of the 
prices of rooms and the various meals. My experience is that 
the pension terms are far lower. 

* . ” * 

The Dean of Windsor, Bishop Hamilton, was last week 
charged in a headline in a daily paper with “ denouncing ” the 
Welfare State, and in expressing a measure of agreement with 
the Dean’s criticisms I, with too little consideration, adopted 
the comminatory verb. Actually it is inappropriate. The 
sermon kept much the same balance as my own note did 
between the recognised merits of the Welfare State and the 
demoralising effects it might in some cases have. Fair coms 
ment, not denunciation 

> * * * 

Sotheby’s catalogues are always worth looking at. Among 
the manuscripts to be offered for sale later in the month 
are two letters from Mussolini to his mistress “ written 
in extravagant terms,” and two others addressed to Farinacci, 
the Secretary of the Fascist Party, on a forthcoming session 
of the Chamber of Deputies. “Either nobody speaks or I 
speak, who can speak better than anyone,” observes the Duce, 

7 * * * 

Another example of the services of the cinema: 

THE FILM WHICH WILL MAKE SHAKESPEARE’S 
STORY IMMORTAL 

(of a Leslie Howard/ Norma Shearer Romeo and Juliet fila 
some years ago). JANUS 
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The Cost of Indo-China 


By A. D. C. PETERSON 


N the last few weeks the support in France for a settlement 
on almost any terms of the war in Indo-China has gathered 
strength. It is more significant perhaps that it has now 

come from the Right as well as from the Left of the French 
political scene. Wars in Tonkin have always been unpopular 
with the Left. On the other hand the anxiety in other 
“ Western ” circles that France should not betray the common 
cause by giving up the struggle has become equally more 
explicit. It has been suggested that the maintenance of the 
French position against Viet Minh is a British, even more 
than a French, interest. It would seem a good moment there- 
fore to consider dispassionately what the effects of a settlement 
by French withdrawal would be. If the greatest danger to the 
Western Powers is “ becoming involved in the wrong war at the 
wrong time in the wrong place,” it is at least questionable 
whether the Red River Delta does not present that time and 
place today. 

The strongest argument for seeking to end the war, even on 
terms grossly favourable to the Communist forces of Ho Chih 
Minh, is the appalling strain which it is putting on the French 
Army. It has absorbed, for years, an expeditionary force of 
170,000 men; one-quarter of all regular officers of the French 
Army are now in Indo-China and nearly one-half of all regular 
N.C.O.s; the consumption of war-materials is said to be greater 
than the total output of French armament factories; the death- 
rate of officers is higher than the output of the Military Academy 
of St. Cyr. This means not only that Indo-China absorbs 
French divisions which are vitally needed in Europe, if 
N.A.T.O. is ever to work, and certainly if N.A.T.O. is ever 
to work with a German contingent, but that the whole French 
Army is being gradually run down. That is clearly a very 
grave risk, and for that reason alone it is not surprising that 
many Frenchmen are prepared to consider what alternative 
risks would be involved in extricating the French Army from 
its present position. 

[his is not the only consideration, however; the weight and 
importance of popular feeling are notoriously hard to measure, 
but it is impossible to talk with the Frenchman in the street 
without coming to realise how much this war in Indo-China 
has contributed to French disunity and “ neutralism.” Whether 
it has now become an essential part of the Western contain- 
ment of Communism or not, there are many Frenchmen who 
still feel that it started as an unnecessary colonial war of 
exactly the type that Britain wisely avoided in Burma, and 
from which Holland recoiled in Indonesia. For those who are 
opposed in any case to Western European rearmament, Indo- 
China presents an unanswerable excuse for limiting French 
commitments in the West. 

Why then is it assumed outside France that this crippling, 
unpopular, guilt-shadowed war must be continued ? Certainly 
not because victory, with all its glittering prizes, is glimpsed just 
round the corner. Victory has no glittering prize to offer. 
The avowed object of the French is now to build up the 
political and military force of the Bao Dai régime to a point 
where it is strong enough to maintain itself without French help. 
France is, in fact, fighting a rearguard action. Victory would 
consist in winning sufficient breathing-space to withdraw in 
good order; and when she had done so she could have no 
guarantee—there can be no guarantee—that the Bao Dai 
régime would not quickly come to such an accommodation 
with Communist China as best suited its own, and not 
Western, interests. Moreover, victory is not just round the 
corner. Even a limited victory seems further off than ever. 
It looks as if the burden which France is being asked to 
shoulder, in the general interests of the Western Powers, is 
one of a protracted war, quite as indefinite and exhausting as 
the Americans have undertaken in Korea. 

At this point it is not surprising that some critics in France 
should begin to question whether the game is worth the candle. 
What would really be lost, they ask, by a negotiated settlement 
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now ? The answer is of course that the Viet Minh would almost 
inevitably bring the whole of Indo-China within the Com 
munist bloc. Very few people doubt that, but it does seem 
doubtful whether the effects of it would really be worse, for 
Indo-China, France or the West in general, than the effects of 
continuing the war. 

Strategically speaking, of course, if a major war should break 
out, there would be no case for crippling the French Amy 
in order to defend Indo-China; it would have to be abandoned 
in favour of saving Europe, and its loss would not even be 
as important for the Far East as it was in 1942, since oyr 
enemy would not be, as it then was, a major naval Power 
If it is not worth retaining in war, then it is not worth retaip. 
ing, for strategic reasons, in peace. Again, the economic valye 
of keeping Indo-China within the Western bloc seems quite 
out of proportion to the effort involved. We are told occasion. 


ally that we cannot allow the great rice-granary of South East’ 


Asia to fall into Communist hands. This involves the 
assumption that Communist Powers will never trade even with 
neutralist nations like India, but it is also a pre-war way of 
thinking about Indo-China. It is true that before the war 
she exported over a million and a half tons of rice a year, but 
since 1946 rice exports have never much exceeded a fifth of that, 
and as long as the war goes on they are never likely to. 

In the end therefore it comes down to the argument that 
the loss of Indo-China might produce dangerous effects in 
Siam and increase the difficulty of the war in Malaya. Malaya 
is a vital Western interest, and, if it were true that a French 
withdrawal in Indo-China would involve the West in a greater 
diversion of effort to Malaya than that which would be saved 
in Indo-China, then the sacrifices of France might be justified, 
not in the French, but in the common, cause. But is it true ? 

What exactly is it that we fear in Malaya as a result of 
these repercussions ? Not, surely, that regular armies of 
Communist troops would advance overland from South China 
to the jungles of Northern Malaya. Neither geography nor 
the previous behaviour of the Chinese makes that very probable, 
It would be easier, no doubt, for the so-called Communist 
wing of the Siamese political oligarchy to take its turn at 
staging a coup d’état—though even this is not certain, since the 
Annamite Communists might be as chary of intervention in 
Siam as the Chinese have been in Tonkin; but, if they did, 
the worst they could do would be to open the northern land 
frontier of Malaya to Communist infiltration. This frontier 
is not so closed at present that its opening could be considered 
a major disaster, comparable with the gradual paralysis of 
the whole French Army. It is doubtful, also, whether the 
Communists in Malaya would gain anything very much from 
increasing their numbers. Short of a full-scale expeditionary 
force, as well trained and equipped as the Japanese were, the 
present guerrilla organisation is probably the most effective 
Communist weapon which could be employed in Malaya. 

While it is difficult to specify the exact physical dangers 
threatening Malaya from a Communist—and probably chaotic 
—Indo-China, it is easy to exaggerate the dangers to morale. 
The victory of Communism in China undoubtedly gave great 
encouragement to the Chinese Communists in Malaya; it is 
difficult to believe that the victory of Communism in Annam 
could give more or even as much. Moreover on the morale 
front there would be a compensating advantage to be gained 
from bringing this sorry affair to a finish; for if there are many 
Frenchmen who still half suspect that it is an unnecessary 
colonial war, there is scarcely an Asian who is not convinced 
that it is a piece of old-fashioned imperialism. The war in 
Indo-China has been one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of whole-hearted co-operation between India and _ the 
West, and the elimination of this element of distrust, perhaps 
through Indian mediation, would go a long way to make up 
for any encouragement that the Malayan Communists might 
enjoy 

Finally, if it is mainly in the common cause that the French 
are being pressed to continue the struggle, they have surely 
a right to ask what help they will receive if they find them- 
selves involved in a war with Communist China—either through 
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defeat, or, as General MacArthur did, through victory. But 
hombs and blockade are not the answer. You cannot win an 
oriental war, and you certainly cannot govern an oriental 
country, by methods such as these. In politics no course of 
action is ever completely right, and there is always a dangerous 
tendency to carry on with the existing course, both because 
of emotional commitment and because the risks of any new 
departure are usually less calculable than those of continuance. 
The war in Indo-China seems certainly a case where a fresh 
assessment of aims and commitments, free from the emotional 
atmosphere of “ total victory,” is justifiable. 


Colonial Enterprise 


By BERNARD BRAINE, M.P. 
EARLY four years have elapsed since the Overseas 
Resources Development Act became law and the 
Overseas Food Corporation and the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation came into being with general approval. At 
that time it was thought that State investment on a generous 
scale would increase production of desperately-needed food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and do much to broaden and diversify 
the economy of the colonial territories. Some people were 
wildly enthusiastic. The East African groundnuts scheme, 
then entrusted to the Overseas Food Corporation, was hailed 
asa model. Private enterprise had a réle to play, admittedly, 
but it lacked the vision and the means to tackle development 
on the requisite scale. State enterprise had come to stay. 
But ecstatic nights are followed by sober mornings of reflec- 
tion. The groundnut tragedy is best forgotten. The Overseas 
Food Corporation has faded into obscurity, and those 
responsible for its monstrous failure have been dispersed or 
pensioned-off. ees ne 
Nevertheless, development by State corporation is still with 
us. The Colonial Development Corporation has just issued 
its fourth annual report. It tells a sorry story. Not that this 
was unexpected. Towards the end of 1950 the Corporation 
were heading for trouble. By the autumn the ill-starred Gambia 
poultry scheme came finally to disaster. And at the end of 
October the chairman, Lord Trefgarne, resigned. That a 
project involving a substantial outlay of public money could 
be authorised before anyone had bothered to make an intensive 
study of local conditions or try out a pilot scheme still seems 
unbelievable. Yet it happened. And it was iaexcusable. 
Before that unhappy project was wound up Lord Reith had 
replaced Lord Trefgarne. He brought a clear, cool judgement, 
a penetrating eye and a ruthless determination to put the 
Corporation on its feet. Organisation was strengthened and 
improved. Schemes which showed little prospect of paying 
their way were drastically overhauled. Nevertheless, despite 
his efforts, losses continued. By the end of 1951 some fifty- 
three schemes involving a capital outlay of £374 millions 
were in operation. Ten new undertakings had been started, 
two of which were abandoned. Five failures were liquidated. 
Operating losses doubled during 1951. To these must be 
added heavy losses on the realisation of assets of abandoned 
undertakings. And out of the total capital committed so far 
—some £21 millions—nearly one-fifth has been lost. The 
Corporation contend that 1951 should constitute the peak as 
far as losses are concerned, that “ next year’s story should be 
different.” Can that be taken for granted? And if next 
year’s story is different, will that mean that the Corporation 
is fulfilling the purpose for which it was designed? There 
are good reasons for doubt. Initially, the Corporation 
received the commission to develop the resources of the 
colonial territories and in doing so to pay particular regard to 
the interests of the colonial peoples. It was to supplement 
rather than to supplant private investment, and was expected 
to foster development of a kind which ordinary private enter- 
prise would not touch. That was a tough assignment. Yet 
it Was made even more difficult of fulfilment, for the Corpora- 
tion was put under an obligation to pay its way and make a 
profit uver a period of forty years. Money advanced to it is 
interest-free only for the first seven years, but thereafter 
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interest is payable at the prevailing rate (now four-and-a- 
quarter per cent.), and the whole of the capital must be repaid. 
It is an almost impossible task. 

Many projects may not yield dividends for five, ten or more 
years and must be carried by others yielding quick returns. 
One can hardly expect an afforestation scheme to show a 
direct profit under fifteen years, although eventually it may 
confer immense benefit upon the colony concerned. Moreover, 
circumstances outside the control of the Corporation may reduce 
a profit or turn it into a loss. Thus a four per cent. debenture 
loan of £3,750,000 made to the Malayan Central Electricity 
Board was negotiated in 1949 when the Government rate was 
three per cent. Since then the rate has been increased. As a 
consequence the Corporation’s return on its investment will be 
reduced from £37,500 to £6,425, a mere two per cent. Inevitably 
this means that if the Corporation is to honour the financial 
obligations placed on it by statute, to pay colonial tax, to 
meet running expenses and to carry past losses, it must look 
for a gross return on its outlay of nine or ten per cent. 

Here is a pretty dilemma. For much colonial development 
is bound to be of a marginal character. The tropics, in which 
most of the colonies lie, can be tamed, but not easily or swiftly. 
The hazards are great and unpredictable, as private enterprise 
has found. Drought, floods, disease and pests conspire to 
defeat the most carefully planned schemes. All experience 
proclaims the need for careful investigation and experiment 
before any large-scale project is launched. But investigation 
and experiment are costly and sometimes abortive. Agricultural 
pilot schemes, for example, may require three years or more 
before they point the way to success. Thus if the Corporation 
is now fighting shy of projects which are of admitted value 
to the colonies but which promise no great return, and is 
seeking rather to enter into competition with established 
private enterprise, it can scarcely be blamed. But that is not 
its function. What then should be done ? Should the Corpora- 
tion continue in its present form but with its terms of reference 
revised to permit the financing of projects desirable from a 
long-term point of view but unlikely to repay the market rate 
of interest on the capital ventured ? Or should it be replaced 
by some new instrument of development, more flexible and 
more in keeping with the needs of the times ? 

The idea of development by State corporation was first 
mooted seven years ago by the late Colonel Oliver Stanley. 
He envisaged the setting-up not of one centrally directed 
corporation but a number of development companies based 
in the colonies themselves. These would not seek to rival 
private enterprise, but would tackle marginal development. 
Three years later the Evans Commission, having investigated 
the possibilities of opening up British Guiana and British 
Honduras, strongly recommended the establishment of 
development corporations in each of these colonies, in which 
the local governments would participate. But the suggestion 
found no favour in London and nothing came of it. Yet 
surely it provides the answer. In the broader field of colonial 
policy all our endeavours are designed to help the colonial 
peoples to stand on their own feet. External aid is not sufficient. 
Indeed, by itself it may be resented, for at bottom the clamour 
for self-government is a demand for equality of status, for 
the end of dependence and the beginning of partnership. The 
only aid the colonial peoples will gladly accept is that which 
manifestly helps them to help themselves. 

Development and welfare legislation provides the model. 
As soon as the war ended each colonial government was asked 
to prepare a ten-year plan for economic and social develop- 
ment, to be financed partly from its own revenue, partly from 
loans and partly from the British Treasury. Certainly errors 
were made. In some territories too much emphasis was laid 
upon welfare, too little upon economic development. But 
the errors were made by local governments answerable to 
their own people and have generally been corrected. There 
can be little doubt that the underlying principle of relating 
economic to social development and of providing some of the 
means to carry out development plans but leaving their 
preparation and execution to the government on the spot Is 
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fundamentally sound. But the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion hardly fits into this picture. The idea of a centrally- 
directed organisation, financed by the British Treasury and run 
from London, is in conflict with the guiding theme of colonial 
policy. Indeed, there are dangers inherent in this form of 
external aid. For if it fails it brings disrepute upon the 
Mother Country. And if it succeeds too well it may give rise 
to a charge of exploitation 

Surely the principle should be established that al] develop- 
ment should be the responsibility of colonial Governments ? 
There must be external aid, but as in the case of the ten-yeat 
development plans responsibility for formulating and executing 
schemes and providing a proportion of the capital should be 
firmly riveted upon the local Governments. The advantages 
are obvious. Whether operating a scheme directly or in 
partnership with private enterprise, each participating Govern- 
ment would have a vested interest in the success of the venture 
from the outset. With local money and reputation at stake 
there would be a deterrent to rash ventures. Success would 
spell revenue, and thus greater care might be taken to select 
projects which fit in with local development and welfare plans 
Moreover, the British taxpayer would be assured that local 
knowledge as well as local interest played some part in the 
spending of his money 


Circumstances would dictate the kind of organisation. There 
should be no stereotyped pattern. It is not feasible to estab- 
lish a corporation in every colony, nor is it necessary. More- 


over, a small central organisation located in London would 
still be necessary for the purposes of allotting finance and, pro- 
viding information and assistance in recruiting technicians. So 
much good or ill can flow from our actions in the colonies 
that we cannot afford to drift along in the muddle-headed way 
revealed by successive reports of the Colonial Development 
Corporation. The time is ripe for new decisions 


Not So Common Speech 
By Sir EVELYN WRENCH 


ECENTLY a letter from a leading American publisher 
told me of the steady deterioration which was, in his 
opinion, taking place in the relations between Britain 

and the United States since the war, as viewed from his side of 
the Atlantic. Incidentally, history has evidently repeated itself, 
for a similar tendency of lessening cordiality was noticeable 

*¢ the First World War, in the decade 1919-1929, though 
for entirely different reasons. It is as though there were some 
imponderable in American-British relations which, after years 
of close co-operation in face of a great external danger, causes 
a period of reaction when the “ ancient grudge ” comes to the 
surface once more 

In an effort to dispel the mood of depression caused by the 
letter of my friend, I took up a copy of Back to Mandalay, 
which Mr. Lowell Thomas, the well-known American broad- 
caster and writer, had sent to me.* It soon banished my 
emporary mood of despondency, for it tells the very dramatic 
story of the fruitful co-operation between American and British 
in the final stages of the campaign in Burma and of the growing 
admiration which the two young and distinguished American 


fighter pilots, who helped to organise the first all-airborne 
invasion in history, had for Major-General Orde Wingate. The 
story is especially interesting from the standpoint of British- 
American relations because, as often happens, the first impres- 
both sides are by no means favourable; the dislike, 
the surface, is mutual. (Mr. Robert E. Sherwood, 
records the first meeting of Mr. 

and Lord Beaverbrook, who “ disliked each 
Those who have read The Stilwell Papers will have realised 
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cally "; subsequently, however, they became 
first meeting at the War Office in London between 
f By | i .f ystones Press, New 
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General Wingate and Colonel Phil Cochran, the young Irish. 
American fighter pilot, was not promising, and is thus described 
by the latter: 

“ He saw in me less than he expected, and he didn’t try 
to conceal it. He never went out of his wav to put on 
anything. So my attitude towards him was antagonistic— 
who the hell is this guy? I gave him back the attitude 
that he had towards me—I had trouble with British accents 
in general, and his was exaggerated and all the more obfus. 
cating because of his gargling defect of speech.” ; 

The Burma campaign showed that, despite their different 
backgrounds, the varying pronunciations and othe surface 
difference s, Americans and British, however inauspicious their 
first contacts, can and do in face of a common danger ultimately 
achieve the well-nigh impossible and at the same time gain a 
healthy respect for the good qualities of each other 

Those who have read The Stilwell Papers will have realised 
that the English accent was anathema to “ Vinegar Joe,” for jn 
his diary he notes that Wavell was “as usual. mumbly and 
indefinite ~; and, in a letter to Mrs. Stilwell after Lord Mount. 
batten had made a speech at the American headquarters 
General Stilwell writes that “he doesn’t fool our G.1.s much, 
Chey are getting to look at the British Empah with its pants 
down and the aspect is not too pretty. You can imagine how 
popular | am with the Limeys.” Certainly the same language 
has not united Southern and Northern Irishmen! ij 

Much has been written about American-British relations on 
both sides of the Atlantic since the days of N. P. Willis’s Pencil. 
lings by the Way, Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book and the works 
of Mrs. Trollope and Captain Marryat. Books on this theme 
will doubtless continue to appear as long as Americans and 
Englishmen exist. Writers on both sides of the Atlantic will 
be kept busy explaining the idiosyncrasies of their own nation 
to the other. 

As an evidently misguided mortal, who has always advocated 
personal contact as one of the first essentials m creating better 
relations between the two nations, I received a shock when 
reading Sir Norman Angell’s auobiography After All, published 
last year. On one occasion when he returned to his home on 
Northey Island, in the estuary of the River Blackwater, a peace- 
ful retreat where he could forget the phobias and hates among 
his fellow mortals, which he has so nobly spent his life in trying 
to assuage, he found the island’s male population—three at the 
time, excluding the proprictor himself—-engaged in a “ civil 
war,” and armed with shot-guns. Probably it was this disil- 
lusionment which prompted the author of The Great Illusion, 
in a mocd of despondency, to write: 

“an any passion equal that of village hatreds ?—the 
hatreds that flow under the surface of peaceful country 
communities and between people who have known each 
other all their lives and see each other daily ? It is why] 
have always been sceptical of the view that enmity between 
nations can be ended by more frequent contacts, and by 
getting to know each other better. The more one knows 
some people, the less one likes them.” 

I fear | am too old to change my belief that contacts enable 
us better to understand the standpoint of the other fellow, 
though I admit that, during half-a-century’s conviction as to the 
supreme importance of an understanding between our two Com- 
monwealths, I have realised that the establishment of friendship 
between our two nations, speaking the same _ language, 
is not as simple or inevitable as it once seemed to me. | 
recall some words of President Wilson in December, 1918, to 
a small deputation from the English-Speaking Union, at the 
American Embassy in Grosvenor Square. The President 
listened attentively to‘a brief statement explaining the purpose 
for which our society had been founded: “ It is simply a move- 
ment to draw together in the bonds of comradeship the English- 
speaking peoples of the world. We realise that an effective 
League of Nations must have its foundation securely laid, and 
these foundations must be the heartiest co-operation and the 
most complete understanding, the most intimate knowledge ol 
one another, between the English-speaking democracies.” In 
the words of the report in The Times, after wishing us success 
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in our efforts with a twinkle in his eye, Mr Wilson concluded 

come informal remarks with these words 

, “Just because we do speak the same language and can 
read each other’s papers and what is said about us on the 
opposil side of the Atlantic, we should be very careful 
what we say about one another ! ” 

| have often thought of the truth of that saying. There is no 
doubt that family feuds are often the most difficult to heal; the 
fact that, on the British side, we talk about Americans and 
foreigners ” implies that we regard Americans as more or less 
members of the family, and this, I think, means that, when they 
take some course contrary to the one we are following, we are 
hurt in a special way. We judge Americans, as Mr. Fred 
Vanderschmidt says in his work Whar the English Think of Us, 
by more exacting standards than we apply to other nations. Mr. 
Owen Wister probably did as much as any writer to investigate 
objectively the causes of mutual dislike in Te Ancient Grudge 
Perhaps the reason why he made such a good advocate of the 
cause of better relations between our two Commonwealths was 
because he had been formerly, as he admits, “ inflicted with an 
anti-English complex” himself. He thought that a common 
language “ was about as much the cause for our misunderstand- 
ing each other” as anything. “If we Americans spoke some- 
thing so wholly different from English as French is, comparison 
could not be made; and somebody has remarked that compari- 
sons are odious.” 

Mr. Wister asks: “ What American ever criticises a French- 
man for not pronouncing our language as we do ? His tongue 
has a different mother ! ” In despondent moments I have often 
wondered whether General Stilwell and some of the other 
American generals who, on occasion, indulged in the pastime 
of “ twisting the lion’s tail ” would have been quite so irate with 
the British had we spoken a language with which they were 
unfamiliar. Certain of my countrymen with an anti-American 
complex would not have been quite so incensed with certain 
American leaders had Spanish, say, been their maternal tongue 

which might well have been the case but for the activities 
of half-a-dozen Englishmen, such as Francis Drake, Walter 
Raleigh, Captain John Smith, William Bradford, James Edward 
Oglethorpe and James Wolfe 


The Federation Tangle 
By HARRY FRANKLIN 


HE tangled skein in which the issues of Central African 

Federation are now’ entrammelled needs to be 

straightened out, and the simple issues put to the people 
of this country so that they may arrive at a just solution. The 
Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are, after all, 
still under the protection of Great Britain, which in fact, also 
retains a watching brief over the interests of Southern 
Rhodesian Africans. The British people, therefore, have a 
duty in this matter. 

In the present confused state of their knowledge of the issues 
involved, they cannot possibly perform this duty; nor, to judge 
from the speeches of the Central African delegates at Saturday’s 
African Bureau conference at Livingstone Hall, Westminster, 
will they be greatly assisted by the platform and Press cam- 
paign which those delegates and their British supporters are 
now conducting. The African delegates were convincing 
enough on Saturday as to the weight of African opposition to 
Federation in their home countries, and as to the reasons for 
that opposition, but, in giving support to those reasons, they 
were guilty of considerable exaggeration, which will not help 
ther cause. A British audience, for example, not- perhaps 
precisely informed as to the date of Dr. Livingstone’s death, 
which was 1873, might give too ready credence to Chief 
(hitimukulu’s emotional claim to have known, as a boy, the 
reat missionary-explorer and to have heard the promises he 
allegedly carried from the great Queen; a claim which the 
Chief. who is nowhere approaching the age of eighty- 
odd, has never ventured to make in his own country. 

On the other hand, the British public may be equally misled 
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by the white sponsors of Federation into believing that there 
is little material difference between the native policies of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and that Federation is as 
much in the African’s as in the European’s interests. On the 
Federation issue there is, in fact, a straight clash of self-interest 
between white and black tn Central Africa. There are very 
few saints in the world, of any colour, and it is perfectly 
natural that the white-skinned Rhodesians should fight for 
Federation and that the black-skinned population should at 
present fight against it 

Less than two hundred thousand Europeans have the power 
and the wealth in Central Africa and do not want to lose them. 
With the African population of six million outnumbering them 
by more than thirty to one, the danger that the white men will 
sooner or later lose their supremacy clearly exists. It is not 
an immediate danger, since the Africans are still largely unedu- 
cated and inexperienced in all the affairs of modern civilisation, 
but they are coming on fast. Federation would probably lead 
to greater economic prosperity, and the African would no 
doubt get some benefit from it, though whether he would get 
his fair share may be in doubt. But Federation, publicly 
avowed by its Rhodesian sponsors as a prelude to Dominion 
status, will clearly consolidate the European settlers in political 
power, and they would be most unusual people if they did 
exercise it primarily in the interests of their own race. As to 
the safeguards for African rights provided in the draft pro- 
posals, there is some reason for the African’s mistrust of them. 
How much hold Great Britain has over a Dominion nowadays 
in the preservation of constitutional safeguards has been made 
evident in the Union of South Africa 

Central Africans are a patient people. and are not in such a 
hurry for increased economic prosperity at this moment if it 
jeopardises their future. They are well aware that they are not 
yet ready for any great political advance, nor adequately organ- 
ised industrially to bargain effectively for their share of Central 
Africa’s goods. They, therefore, want to delay Federation, if 
not for ever, at least until they are ready to take a major part 
in it. Conversely, and it is permissible to infer that this is the 
reason for Sir Godfrey Huggins’ “ Now or Never ” attitude, the 
European settlers would like to push Federation through 
quickly, while it is still impracticable to give Africans much 
power in the Federal organisation, so that the power will at 
the outset rest entirely in European hands. 

Where the interests of two parties are in direct opposition 
and it falls to a third party to adjudicate—and this is, in effect, 
the rdle of the British Government and therefore of the British 
people —it is necessary to decide on the principle to be followed, 
and also to attempt to reconcile the conflicting claims in order 
to achieve a solution as nearly as possible acceptable to both 
parties without departing from the principle. There are 
several choices of principles. Is the highest consideration Cen- 
tral Africa’s contribution to the welfare of the world, or to the 
British Commonwealth, or to the overwhelming majority of its 
own inhabitants ? 

Here is a vast country of more than half-a-million square 
miles, with a population-density of twelve to the square mile. 
Its six million Africans are quite incapable, at present, of 
developing it, and without European tutelage never would be 
capable. The country has great potential mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, which capital, modern science and, above all, more 
population could bring into production comparatively quickly. 
A good many people still die of starvation in China, India, 
Pakistan. A menace to freedom, Communism, hangs over the 
world, and both butter and guns are needed to keep it at bay. 
Should the ultimate interest of six million Africans outweigh 
the extra contribution (whatever that may amount to) which 
Federation would enable Central Africa to make to combat 
these two evils? A Central African Federation would 
undoubtedly strengthen the Commonwealth, if it resulted from 
the will of the peoples of the Central African territories. If, 
however, it were forced on six million Africans, it might even- 
tually lead to so much trouble as to weaken the Commonwealth, 
Is there no possible compromise ? 


Can the Federation issue not rest for three or four years ?, 
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During this period, with the expansion of the Central African 
Council or the creation of a High Commission on the East 
African model, many of the services of the three territories 
could be unified. The benefits from such unification would 
become apparent to Africans, and the unification would itself 
make the transition to Federation some time later much easier. 

During this period too, the policy of partnership could be 
pushed forward, and, concentrating on deeds rather than words, 
the local territorial governments could (if they willed) by the 
abolition of economic colour bars and other discriminating 
practices, by a reasonable advance in African political repre- 
sentation particularly in local government, by patient and 
Steady exposition of the practical benefits which Federation 
would bring to the territories and all their peoples and by 
instilling racial tolerance into both races by every possible 
means, reach the point where Africans would be satisfied that 
the intention behind Federation was not permanent white 
domination. 

If, as the territorial Governments consider, and as the present 
British Government appears to consider, the need for Federa- 
tion is urgent, then this course may not be possible. But the 
future may well show that to create a viable Federal State, with 
twelve men out of every thirteen against it, is no more possible. 
It is contended by the white political leaders of the Rhodesias 
that to reject Federation, in deference to the Africans’ wishes, 
would lead to more trouble than, to force it upon Africans; 
that the African population would rejoice in British weakness 
and pursue a campaign of “ Afmca ‘for the Africans”; that 
the European population, fearful of its future existence in 
these countries, would force every repressive measure upon 
the Africans that it could. 

After twenty-three years in Central Africa I do not believe 
that. Such agitation as there might be on either side would not 
be of such magnitude that it could not be dealt with by firm- 
ness on the part of both the territgrial and the British Govern- 
ments. The mass of the people of both races are more con- 
cerned with getting on with their jobs, prospering as best they 
may and living happily with their families, than with politics— 
unless politics directly threaten those laudable aims. 


Fritillaries 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 

VERY year when I stand in a thirty-acre meadow of 

fritillaries I feel like a bird-watcher with a golden oriole 

or a hoopoe or a bee-eater in front of him. Looking 
at the coloured plates of such birds in a school library, I 
thought I should never see them, but how wonderful if I 
should. I looked at coloured plates of the fritillary and felt 
the same, since the species did not grow in my own county of 
small hilly fields. Now, when I can see them every year, I 
can never quite believe in these hanging flowers of a sullen 
outlandish beauty. Yet fritillaries are supposed to be native 
beyond doubt. The authorities accept them; and as wildings 
they certainly do range from Sweden to France one way and to 
Yugoslavia the other. Through most of four centuries they 
have been much planted in gardens. Here and there they may 
have escaped. But in meadows along a tributary of the 
Thames, meadows which are gleaming in the first fortnight of 
May, they grow by the hundred thousand with all the certain 
confidence of old inhabitants. 

Yet there are some contradictory facts. How is it we have 
known a flower so prominent where it occurs, and so abundant, 
for so short a while? The first record of wild fritillaries is 
hardly more. than two centuries old. It was noted in 1736 
that fritillaries had been growing for more than forty years in 
Maud Fields near Ruislip Common, in Middlesex. No earlier 
authority knew of them except in gardens. To Henry Lyte, 
the Somerset squire of Lytes Carey, they were obviously 
when he published his translation of the herbal of 
1578. He wrote: “The nature and vertues of 
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these flowers, are yet unknowen, nevertheless they are pleasant 
and beautifull to look upon.” English plants were better 
explored by the time of Gerard’s Herbal in 1597. Gerard 
had wind of the existence of such an out-of-the-way Species as 
maidenhair fern in the West Country. In his London garden 
he grew rose-root from the shaly ledges of remote Ingleborough 
But on fritillaries he prints only an echo of Henry Lyte: « Of 
the faculties of these pleasant flowers there is nothing set 
downe in the ancient or later writers, but (they) are greatly 
esteemed for the beautifieng of our gardens, and the bosomes 
of the beautifull.” Not a hint of wild fritillaries, by the patch 
or by the acre, within a few miles of London; and Gerard 
knew the plants of the Home Counties pretty well. 

There is a mystery about this. I do not know the exact 
answer, though there should be mysteries about a plant of 
such mysterious look. Consider the question of hames. The 
Elizabethans knew no English names for the fritillary, and had 
to invent them. To Continental botanists and gardeners-and 
to themselves it was Meleagris, after a kind of guinea-fow, 
because the flowers are chequered like the plumage of guinea- 
fowls; so Gerard simply named it “Ginny hen flower” of 
“ Turkie hen.” Nowadays our Fritillaria meleagris is found in 
at least twenty-nine of the vice-counties into which England, 
Wales and Scotland are divided botanically. The most 
southerly vice-county is North Somerset (though there may also 
be a few fritillaries in the Vale of Blackmore, in Dorset); the 
most northerly is North Lincolnshire; and through its range 
the fritillary has gathered a good many names. The commonest 
one, recorded for Somerset, Hampshire, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Berkshire and Oxfordshire, is Snake's Head. 
Up and down the counties, Snake’s Head sets the tone, and 
fritillaries, exquisite as they may be, have suggested death, 
darkness and evil, if evil beauty. 

Yet the Elizabethans, virtuosos in the symbolism of death, 
had found the chequered perianths only delightful and beauti- 
ful—an adornment “for the bosomes of the beautifull ”— 
without sinister implication. In North Wiltshire (where I 
know it best) the fritillary is called Toad’s Head or Toad’s 
Mouth. Elsewhere it is connected with widows and mourning. 
A Staffordshire and Northamptonshire name is Weeping 
Widow—the widow hanging her head. A name in Warwick- 
shire is Shy Widow; in Shropshire, more extremely, Wailing 
Widow or Widow Wail. Another Shropshire name (these are 
probably garden names in Shropshire, where I do not think the 
plant is wild) is Dead Man’s Bell. In Matthew Arnold's 
Oxfordshire, the classic county for the wild fritillary and for 
gipsies selling bunches in the High, it has been called Doleful 
Bell of Sorrow: and in Somerset, Mournful Bell of Sodom, or 
Solemn Bell of Sodom. 

After this Dead March (not unjustified altogether) it is a 
relief to come on some less funereal names, such as Crowcup 
in Buckinghamshire or Turkey’s Eggs in Berkshire, or Frockup 
(a confusion between an original Frogcup and frock, from the 
skirt-like appearance of the perianth ?) which has been applied 
to wild fritillaries near Aylesbury. An Oxfordshire name is 
Five-leaved Grass; and in Hampshire white fritillaries, which 
are frequent enough in most years, have been known simply 
as Snowdrops. 

I suspect that all these names are at any rate later in origin 
than the sixteenth century; and, after all, our apparently native 
stock of fritillaries may have been derived in whole or in part 
from foreign plants set in Tudor gardens. The mystery !s 
one the agricultural historian might help to solve. Perhaps it 
may have been a very rare native. Perhaps from gardens and 
a small native stock it had a chance to spread in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when farmers and landlords drained 
and perfected riverside meadows under permanent grass. I 
think it certain that if a species so conspicuous and with such 
personality had been at all abundant between Somerset and 
Lincolnshire in the sixteenth century, it could never have 
escaped notice, for that was the time when Englishmen 
developed a sudden curiosity and enthusiasm about their native 
flora. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE before now written comments upon this page 

regarding the untruthfulness of eminent writers when 

revealing to an expectant world the literary influences to 
which they were subjected in childhood. Again and again do 
these great authors, when composing their reminiscences or 
confessing to their Boswells, utter lies on the subject of the 
books that in childhood aroused their curiosity or moulded 
their taste. All such statements should be regarded with grave 
suspicion. I disbelieve an elderly poet who tells his biographer 
that as an infant he would creep down bare-footed to his father’s 
study and spend hours of enchantment conning a folio of the 
Faerie Queene. He may have done it once; he may have done 
it twice; but nobody can induce me to believe that any child 
could really plough through that congested, inconsequent and 
somnolent poem. Spenserian stanzas, as Keats observed, have 
a narcotic effect upon the mind, elope from the memory with 
ease, and thereafter float away across the summer seas as 
jndistinguishable from each other as four hundred sea-gulls. 
Even to his contemporaries his syntax and vocabulary appeared 
artificial. It passes my understanding why Wordsworth should 
so frequently have applied to Spenser the epithets “ mild,” 
“sweet” and “ gentle.” Spenser's ideal of chivalry was a low 
ideal; he was rapacious himself and admired rapacity in others; 
he denounced the Irish peasantry as “vile catiff wretches, 
ragged, rude, deformed.” His pamphlet entitled “ A view of 
the present state of Ireland” is a brutal document; he advo- 
cates, as a solution of the Irish problem, the mass murder of its 
inhabitants. Wordsworth acclaimed him as “ Brother, English- 
man and Friend” on the ground that he moved through his 
clouded heaven “ with the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft 
pace.” I am prepared to believe that Spenser, when in resi- 
dence at Kilcolman, proved himself incompetent and timid. 
But the frightened conquistador is not an attractive figure; and 
I regret that a man who joined with others in poisoning the 
wounds that still fester in the Irish body should be commemor- 
ated by the mighty Wordsworth as gentle or mild. 


* * * * 


I have been diverted from my theme by my dislike of 
Edmund Spenser and of those eminent authors who pretend 
that, in night-gown and with candle, they read through the 
whole of the Faerie Queene at the age of six: even Macaulay, 
a voracious consumer of impossible books, failed to accomplish 
this rare feat. My theme is that elderly men of letters cannot 
remember, or refuse to avow, the books which in their child- 
hood first aroused within them the excitement of literary appre- 
ciation. The pattern of personal taste is woven year by year 
by imperceptible filaments of attraction or repulsion, by tiny 
threads of liking or aversion. Imitation assuredly forms, 
during a certain period, a strong element in the weaving of 
this pattern; in childhood, imitation of our elders; in adoles- 
cence, imitation of our friends. It would be more interesting 
and instructive if eminent men of letters would in their old age 
disclose to their biographers the names of the books which they 
dislike and the dates at which they came to dislike them. 
Repulsion is as strong a creative force as attraction in these 
matters, and the stages by which a man reaches his own critical 
attitude are marked just as much by the milestones of the 
books he came to repudiate as by those of the books he con- 
tinued to love. But all too often do the elderly eminent, in 
their desire to display their precocity, tell lies about what 
really occurred. 

* * * * 


I am conscious, when I look back across the years, of several 
successive phases of appreciation. Nursery rhymes come first, 
with their many enduring associations of beauty or terror; fairy 
stories follow, with such terrifying experiences as “ Little Red 
Ridinghood ” or the “ Babes in the Wood” and with a few 
sweet compensations such as the softer of Hans Andersen’s 


. 


tales. It still seems strange to me that highly-strung children 
should be told for their delectation stories of other children 
being devoured alive by wolves or bears, being lost in forests, 
or being kidnapped by powerful brigands with bristling beards 
and moustaches. It may be true that children are bound to be 
frightened in any case and that to their imaginations the spec- 
tacle of a wolf arrayed in their grandmother’s night-cap is not 
much more alarming than the picture of a duck swallowing 
froggy-would-a’wooing-go;—his head half way down the 
duck’s gullet and his poor little legs jerking in the free air. 
Such terrors may, I suppose, exercise a cathartic effect, but I 
remain unconvinced that cruelty ought to be so constant a theme 
in the stories that we tell to infants. Then came the whole 
series known as “ books for boys ”’ and it is surely to the works 
of Henty that I owe my first really independent appreciation of 
life and letters. But who owns up to Henty, or Merriman, or 
even to the /dylls of the King ? With growing discrimination 
came the period of rejections. I repudiated Scott as dull and 
Dickens as sentimental; I discovered Swinburne, and thereafter 
The Shropshire Lad; a fine moment came when in anger I cast 
The Picture of Dorian Gray through the window of a railway- 
carriage. I believed by then that my taste was formed. I was, 
I am glad to say, mistaken in this belief. 
* * * * 


It is necessary for elderly men to reread the books which in 
their youth they either admired or disliked. I find it sad to read 
Swinburne today, since the old champagne feel has been 
replaced by wind and air, but when I read Dickens today | am 
intoxicated by the energy of his great genius. Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold seem to me to be among the greatest of all our 
poets, but I find Browning difficult and dull, whereas Meredith 
is now for me unreadable. I am prepared to believe that | am 
at fault in having these predilections and aversions, but that is 
not the point. The point is that these are in fact the feelings 
which these old friends or enemies now arouse. I have been 
reading this week a charming edition of the Essays of Elia 
published by Messrs. Macdonald in their “ illustrated classics ” 
with an able introduction by Malcolm Elwin. Hitherto I had 
taken Charles Lamb more or less for granted, assuming that 
he was a writer of whimsical attraction who did much to liberate 
English prose from the solemnity of eighteenth-century diction. 
His delightful vivacity, the popularity of his puns and expanding 
metaphors, the courage with which he mastered the tragedy of 
his life, the devotion accorded to him by so many eminent 
people, all these had left in my mind the conventional portrait 
of Lamb as drawn for us by Mr. E. V. Lucas. I was disap- 
pointed therefore, on rereading the Essays of Elia, to discover 
that they no longer afforded the same pleasure or amusement. 
I found that my hardening arteries no longer throbbed with 
delight at his intimacy, his whimsicality, his sly allusions, his 
frequent mystifications. He seemed slow to me, diffuse, artifi- 
cial, strained. The respect that we must all have for a man 
who loved books so generously and who suffered so much was 
chilled by his affectations. 1 hope I have persuaded myself 
that the cooling of my sympathy is due solely to the irritation 
caused by the many imitators of his manner. 

* * * * 


It is annoying today to find in the works of such a master 
tricks of style which, owing to clumsy irritation, appear to us 
as faults. 1 am irritated when a well-read man uses the phrase 
“a tristful visage” when he wants to say “a sad expression.” 
I dislike his polysyllabic humour, as when he refers to Crown 
Office Row as “ the place of my kindly engendure,” or describes 
ears as “ exterior twin appendages.” All of which goes both to 
show that it is difficult to prevent our literary judgement from 
being influenced by small fashions in language, and to 
humiliate us by the realisation that we are much more fashion- 


able than we feel. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEA1RE 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. 
Stratford-upon-Avon.) 

Mr. GLEN ByAM SHAW, taking his cue from the exiled Duke’s 
opening speech, reminds us that it was not always summer in the 
Forest of Arden. The boles stand bare in a chill grey light, and the 
mind is agreeably distracted by aimless attempts to square the 
producer’s choice of season with the author’s choice of words. The 
results are inconclusive. ‘* Poor dappled fools ’’ is not a very apt 
syllogism for fallow deer in their winter coats, but there is no reason 
why the Duke should not have used it; nor can one say definitely 
that Jaques would not, in mid-winter, have risked lumbago by lying 
down to meditate on the bank of a stream. On the whole, the 
conceit comes off, and one day, I hope, some bold fellow will follow 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s lead a little further and give us a glimpse of what 
life in Arden was really like, with real rain and everyone sneezing 
all the time and the courtiers’ shoes disintegrating in the mud. 

Spring has come by the time Rosalind arrives, and one of those 
ghastly palm-trees which for me epitomise the more forbidding 
aspects of the Cornish Riviera has sprouted in the centre of the stage, 
a monument to one of Motley’s rare aberrations. But this is not a 
production in which the trimmings matter very much. It is illumined 
by Miss Margaret Leighton’s witty, handsome and disarming 
Rosalind, a performance open to only one minor criticism. Poise is 
perhaps the wrong word for that part of Miss Leighton’s personality 
which makes her appear at all times mistress of the situation ; but 
that is how she does appear. She carries things off, she does not 
merely get away with them ; and this kind of inner assurance makes 
it difficult for us to remember how thin is the ice over which Rosalind 
skates in masquerade. With this faint reservation, it is an excellent 
performance ; but I think it a pity that her shepherd’s undress 
uniform is not more masculine in its style. 

Mr. Laurence Harvey is an admirable Orlando, Miss Siobhan 
McKenna discovers an unexpected variety in Celia, and Mr. Michael 
Bates makes a drily philosophical Touchstone. But for sheer excel- 
lence, unforced and unalloyed, the palm goes to Mr. Michael 
Henderson, who contrives, in delivering Jaques’ well-worn speeches, 
to persuade us that we have never heard them spoken before. We 
have certainly never heard them spoken better. PETER FLEMING. 


(The Memorial Theatre, 


Rendezvous. Adapted from the Norwegian of Finn Boe by Michael 
Treford. Music by Jack Lemkow. (Comedy.) 

Tue substance of this entertainment, adapted from the Norwegian 
and not, as one might have supposed, from some native pier-pavilion 
saga, is so very delicate compared with the healthy company wrestling 
with it that one is constrained, by a form of emotional blackmail, to 
shelter it from the worst of one’s ingratitude. So, as the lame 
lyrics and decrepit jokes hobble off to oblivion, you may console 
yourself with thoughts of the bright and breezy revue that some more 
lightly dancing pens may yet write for Miss Diana Dors, Mr. Walter 
Crisham, Mr. Robert Dorning and others of the company. This in 
itself is a negative pleasure, but there is no denying the evening’s 
positive surprise—the emergence of Miss Dors’ personality, to say 
nothing of the later and generous emergence of her person, which is 
also pleasing. Miss Dors has for a not inconsiderable time been a 
** starlet,’’ and the astrologers of Wardour Street have not to my 
knowledge predicted any hopeful shift from Mr. Rank’s frigid 
firmament. But here she is, descended from the region of denti- 
fricial grins and sultry attitudes, showing her teeth in more natural 
smiles and walloping about in a manner that misses. the sultry 
certainly but gives more endearing proof of a common humanity. 
The plot of this revue (for it has such a thing) requires Miss Dors to 
be inactive and dumb, just like a real ‘* starlet,’’ for a long, long 
time, and so the shock of her bursting into life and out of her gown 
is the greater. The delay is a good ‘* build-up *’ for Miss Dors 
but not for the revue, which needs something no less violent than 
that explosion within its first few moments to jerk it out of its lethargy. 
Miss Dors’ very own number—** Little Miss Muffet *’ in a variety 
is a disaster transmuted by blonde alchemy into a 
IAIN HAMILTON. 


of dialects 
weird success. 


Under the Sycamore Tree. By Sam Spewack. (Aldwych.) 


Tue players are come hither, and Hamlet's ** Buzz, buzz ! ** has at 
last acquired a definite meaning. For all the characters in Mr. Sam 
Spewack’s comedy, a cautionary tale set within an ant-hill, are 


insects. Ants, | am happy to be aware, are full of formic acid, 


but you would not gather as much from Mr. Spewack, whose w ry 


musings bite rarely, and sear never. Like Aesop, Swift, Capek and 
Orwell before him, he has chosen to examine human imperfections 
from the vantage-point of other species. He digs up an ant scientist 
who, having equipped his kin with speech, mechanisation and 
protective D.D.T., sets about teaching two stripling ants the allied 
arts of selflessness and love. His success inspires his polyphilo- 
progenitive queen to enthrone him as her consort and, thus ep. 
couraged, he introduces to antdom psychiatry, mother-love and 
humanitarian warfare. But over-civilisation, which overthrew (or s9 
we imagine it) the men of El Dorado, undoes the ants, and their 
Frankenstein dies, a little flyblown, in subterranean state. 

The single practical message to be gleaned from this is that Mr, 
Spewack would prefer us, ant-fashion, to eat our defeated enemies 
rather than help them rebuild their cities. This bizarre nostrum he 
spices with jokes such as: ‘* I’m going to hear a soprano cricket 
sing ‘ Carmen ’ with her hind legs,’’ some of which (the first thirty 
or so) are funny. I cannot, however, agree with those of my col. 
leagues who have described the play as a revue sketch ; it is no more 
than a part of a revue sketch, in the later developments of which 
we would watch the impact of the twentieth century on bison, birds 
and Boadicea. Mr. Spewack’s ants lost their charm for me as soon 
as they became human ; thereafter it was like watching a flea-circys 
in which the participants were real people. 

Miss Diana Churchill, as the Ant Queen, makes the remarkable 
error of trying to act the part. It needs, of course, the bluster of 
charade, the riotous glitter of Miss Gingold or Miss Bankhead, and 
though Miss Churchill romps with terrible determination, | caught 
a glint of panic in her eye. She is an actress with a conscience, and 
this is not her play. A more unprincipled piece of work is that of 
Mr. Alec Guinness, whose Ant Scientist is the evening’s Atlas, 
Mr. Guinness delights in playing inventors, the guardians of eccentric 
secrets, the bland clay images on whom the witches of the intelligence 
work ; and here is his field-day. Sly and unruffled, at once lively 
and deadly in his accuracy, he is by turns doctor, psychiatrist, 
engineer, politician and ant : a Pythagorean achievement. 


The Mortimer Touch. By Eric Linklater. (Duke of York’s,) 


Mr. LINKLATER’S new satire, lifted without apology from The 
Alchemist, is without doubt the coolest and most profitless piece of 
theatrical pilfering I have ever witnessed. Jonson’s grimy and 
ferocious comedy has surrendered both plot and characters—the 
trio of frauds who attract a hopeful queue of gulls by announcing 
that they have discovered the philosopher’s stone—and Mr. Linklater 
has gone on to rewrite the dialogue and modernise the costumes, 
The idea is certainly a good one, and I awaited a jolly 
bombardment of our epoch’s Pied Pipers—of professional politicians, 
for instance, or the advertising industry. But to no purpose: 
there is little in the neighbourhood of Professor Mortimer, his 
rapacious doxy and his shyster valet more modern than a machine 
for turning base metal into gold. Apart from a few references to 
nuclear fission, the play might almost be taking place in the Middle 
Ages. The point is that, though the human heart may be 
unchanging, dramatic technique is not; and Mr. Linklater has 
found no contemporary equivalent for the alchemy by which Jonson 
bound into a unity what was, even for its period, an extremely 
episodic play. Only Sir Epicure Mammon, surviving under the title 
of the Duke of Applecross and played adoringly by Mr. George 
Relph, retains any of his lustre : a sunny and decayed old hedonist 
who excuses his greed by spreading his hands and insisting: ‘* My 
only reason for wanting a great deal of money is to become a very 
rich man.”’ 

Mr. Roger Livesey, brimming with amiable effrontery, takes the 
role of the charlatan in his stride—or, rather, in his ponderous jog- 
trot—and squeezes a good deal of fun out of Mr. Linklater’s poly- 
syllables by the masterly device of uttering them as if he were not 
only ignorant of their meaning, but positively pleased with his 
ignorance. At the last he is best, seizing the palm of a rich widow 
just before the curtain-fall, and reading it with the gloating avidity 
of a stockbroker reading his ticker-tape in a Pravda cartoon. For 
the rest, there is a rather over-emphatic production by Mr. George 
Devine ; and Miss Pamela Brown. Enragingly oblivious of the 
fact that the pages of Congreve, Ibsen, Shaw, Shakespeare, Rostand 
and Strindberg fairly bristle with parts ideally suited to her stylish 
and piratical talents, Miss Brown has decided to return to the West 
End in the réle of a comic Irish concubine. That she would fail init 
is a circumstance which could readily have been predicted by anyone 
who ever tried to teach a tigress to turn somersaults. 

KENNETH TYNAN, 
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CINEMA 


The Fall of Berlin. (New Gallery.}———Curtain Up. (Odeon, Marble 

Areh.)———The San Francisco Story. (London Pavilion.) 
The Fall of Berlin, a Russian film about the war, has much in common 
with the pyramid of Cheops. Both are very big and were built for 
the glory of one potentate ; both, also, though constructed with 
skill, are a little unsubtle in shape, and are boring to look at for long. 
For the theme of The Fall of Berlin is only incidentally thé capture of 
Berlin by Russian troops ; its real story is the superhuman beauty 
and wisdom of Stalin’s character. ‘* You have been summoned to 
Moscow, Comrade Ivanov.’’ ‘* Who on earth wants to see me in 
Moscow, Comrade Managing Director ?’’ ** Stalin ! ! ! °’ Comrade 
Ivanov, a shock steel worker, who has just perfected a new process 
better than anything like it anywhere else in the world, goggles, and 
is rendered literally speechless by this information. The camera 
plays long and lovingly on the inarticulate jelly to which this comrade 
is reduced by the mere mention of The Name. Later, during the siege 
of Stalingrad, the following dialogue takes place—Soldier : ** Is it 
true that Stalin is here ?°’’ General (smiling paternally) : ** Stalin 
is always with us.”’ 

Stalin is certainly always with us in the film, winning the war, 
frustrating the machinations of Churchill and Roosevelt, bringing 
loving hearts together, directing everything with superhuman calm 
and prescience, or simply filling the full screen with his profile while 
unseen choirs chant hosannas. The members of the Politbureau— 
Molotov, Beria, Malenkov and the rest—though they appear from time 
to time, have nothing much to do except stand around and follow 
their leader with a look of dog-like devotion in their eyes. It is all 
very simple and quite grotesque. 

But, though the story and dialogue of The Fall of Berlin never rise 
above the level of a strip-cartoon for ten-year-olds, the photography 
and, still more, the Agfa colour are frequently most impressive. 
And, when he comes to deal with Hitler and the rest of the Nazis, the 
director of the film, momentarily laying aside his thurible, allows 
himself to indulge in something almost approaching humour. What 
does not apparently occur to him, and what I suspect the critics in 
Moscow failed to point out when the film was first shown there, is 
that the two courts which we are shown, that of Stalin and that of 
Hitler, though one is idealised and the other is guyed, appear in all 
essentials to be as like as two peas. 

This is a bad week for international understanding. The Russians 
would have been well advised never to let their extravagant exercise 
in national theology outside their own country, since it can only 
shock or amuse unbelievers. And the other two films on the list—a 
British comedy and an American far western—are the sort which 
find most honour in their own countries. Curtain Up is the film version 
of the play On Monday Next. Its subject, the rehearsal of a play, is 
intrinsically a funny one, as a good many dramatists from Shakespeare 
to Maurice Baring have discovered. The play that is being rehearsed 
here is very bad; the author of the play, who descends on the 
repertory cast, is very odd—is, in fact, Miss Margaret Rutherford. 
The producer is Robert Morley. It is part of the comic genius of 
these two actors that they carry their comedy around with them, 
an integral part of their faces, voices and poise. They do not need, 
though they are provided with them here, the frills of eccentricity. 
The result is an endearing comedy, which only loses impetus by slip- 
ping off into an occasional dead-end of sentiment—where we are 
shown the brave tears of what used to be called the “ heartbreaks 
of the theatre” in the days of A Peep Behind the Scenes. 

Films about the pioneering days of American cities have a certain 
similarity. ‘* One day,’’ says the man of vision, pointing to a lot 
of wooden shacks and muddy streets, ** you'll see that this place 
(Kansas or Dodge City or San Francisco or whatever it is) will be 
the biggest city in the West (or the South or the North).”’ The man 
with the biggest vision in San Francisco in 1856 happens to be a 
highly unscrupulous character who is not above assassinating his 
political opponents and using corrupt practices to win political allies. 
But the Vigilantes, inspired by a reformist newspaper editor 
and so on and so forth. This is a competent chunk of the American 
saga, with Joel McCrea slugging his way engagingly to victory over 
the forces of darkness, and Miss Yvonne de Carlo. as the highly 
rewarding booty which he snatches from their ranks. 

EDWARD HODGKIN. 


MUSIC 


operatic performances the pleasure in most cases Is the 
performers’ rather than the spectators’. An art-form which demands 
proficiency in two arts, acting as well as defeats all too 
many professionals, and should be approached with trepidation 

except those rare birds who will sing for singing’s sake 


by others, 


IN amateur 


singing, 
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and not insist upon an audience. On the other hand, some Operas 
are much more suitable for amateur production than others, and 
among these is Weber’s Freischiitz, which was given by the City 
Opera Club at Toynbee Hall last week. 

This is a work which, for all its French and Italian borrowings 
is felt to be somehow bone-German—felt deeply by Germans them. 
selves and less enthusiastically by the rest of us. In spite of 
its German character, Der Freischiitz translates well into English : 
its forest romanticism is easily understood by English audiences 
and its melodrama appeals to all those of any nationality who 
retain enough simplicity to enjoy a story of good triumphing over 
evil, of pure maidens and black-hearted villains—and plenty of 
spooks. : 

For amateurs the great advantages of the work are that it positively 
demands ** ham ”’ acting of the most conventional type, that there 
is plenty of work for the chorus, and that, although isolated passages 
in the parts of Max, Agathe and Aennchen demand fine singing, 
much of their music is not beyond the reach of the cultivated amateur, 
And cultivated the amateurs of the City Opera Club certainly are, 
Their performance as a whole was quite remarkably good and 
always enjoyable. Their Max, Richard Gandy, was a cultivated 
singer with a robust and pleasant voice, whose air of puzzled earnest- 
ness suited the part ; and their Agathe, Veronica Lucas, combined 
a charmingly demure beauty with a pretty voice and a surprising 
ability to convey character by sitting still. As Aennchen, Kathleen 
Wallington made a soubrette—a particularly difficult rdle for an 
amateur—who provided a:good foil to Agathe and, without great 
charm of voice, managed to express character by her singing. Gwyn 
Jenkins, an untonventionally lean and debonair Kaspar, sang with 
immense gusto, and hissed his villainous asides with almost excessive 
relish. The production, sets and clothes were pleasant and testified to 
a desire—not by any means universal among professional operatic pro- 
ducers—always to allow the music first place. One only consistently 
weak element was the orchestra’s playing, valiant and well-intentioned 
but a long way below the level of the singing. Would not Mr. Alec 
Dempster consider for another year introducing some professional 
stiffening,’ ? 


sé 


at any rate among the first violins ? 
At Morley College a new unaccompanied mass by Anthony Milner 
was sung by the Cappella Singers on Sunday night. Not many 
composers of Mr. Milner’s gifts and standing write liturgical music 
nowadays ; but this short and eminently practical setting combined 
in an unusual way the claims of art and devotion. The idiom is 
* contemporary,’’ and dissonance (in the old sense) is the rule, 
consonance the exception, used with great dramatic effect—at the 
end of the Gloria and the Agnus Dei, for instance. The composer 
is an authority on mediaeval and renaissance music, but this work 
is neither a pastiche in style nor academic in spirit and the Sanctus 
could only have been written by ‘‘one for whom the supernatural 
world exists,’” as Robert Lynd said of the poet. MARTIN Cooper. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


To a marked degree the range of the summer exhibition has been 
extended within recent years. Much ** modern ”’ art is now on the 
rebound from past extremes and excesses, and the gap between the 
academic advance-guard and those who are actually surveying the 
frontier has been narrowed from sixty or seventy years to a point 
where little, it seems, will be rejected by the Academy on stylistic 
grounds alone. That, for an inevitably ponderous institution, 1s 
rather remarkable. Nevertheless, though more fashionable manner- 
isms begin to be evident, most of the artists at Burlington House 
are cheating. The problems they set themselves are not really 
problems at all, for the answers are known before they begin. It is 
the basis of the misunderstanding between the academic mind and 
its critics that the former believes the latter to be seeking novelty 
as an end in itself. What one does seek is not the /frisson of a new 
way of seeing so much as the passion, the white heat, engendered by 
the artist’s search for a new way of seeing, by his sense of personal 
discovery. It is this battle with intractable material that gives to a 
work its integrity. 

André Derain’s fauve picture of the Pool of London, painted forty- 
five years ago and sheltering here—surprisingly enough—under the 
umbrella of purchase by the Chantrey Bequest, is an example of how 
fresh and vivid a real adventure in paint remains. Among its mealy- 
mouthed imitators it still retains its uncompromising attitude. 
Equally, it is noticeable how great a number of the more rewarding 
things have been submitted by younger artists and students (some ol 


them will be familiar to those who have watched the ** Young 
Contemporaries **), who have yet to reach full professional familiarity 
with the business of picture-making. Their grave, sober obsery ations 


of life around them, noted down in low tones and muted colours 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK 


Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 
to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life witin shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
take this example : the Electronic Revolution 


(ey Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 


which measures the speed of jet engines with 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was ° 
developed in collaboration ip, drew’ 
with RAE and produced 
throughout by Plessey. 


Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination C ’ 28 
of technical brain and {0 L oS ade 
mechanised brawn at 


; your command. Executives in 


industry or Government service 





may like us to explain how... 
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that owe something to Sickert and something to the ex-members 
of the Euston Road group who have taught them, run through the 
exhibition as an instantly recognisable thread. 

On the other hand, what could it have been that sparked off Sir 
Alfred Munnings the day he began to paint his extraordinary Problem 
Picture with its tatty ghost? Was he recalling that ‘* only the 
marvellous, the surprising, is beautiful ’’ or seeking, like Fuseli, 
to induce a cathartic pity and terror in the beholder? And Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper, in his A Jealous Husband, having disguised him- 
self as a Priest, hears his own Wife’s Confession—was he concerned 


with the moral, or with questions of colour, atmosphere, structure ? 
Between these extremes, then, lies the 184th exhibition. Sir Frank 


Brangwyn, at the instigation, it is said, of the P.R.A., has contributed 
for the first time for twenty years. Of his five works, The Prodigal 
Son, in the place of honour in a dull Gallery III, mechanical and forced 
though it is, nevertheless displays all those qualities of energy on a 
large decorative scale that were at such a premium on the South 
Bank last year. John Minton alone of the younger generation shows 
an ability to handle large areas with assurance. His dark and 
angular Death of Nelson, after the fresco by Daniel Maclise in the 
House of Lords, is perhaps no more than an academic exercise, but 
followed through in every detail. William Roberts’ Revolt in the 
Desert and Eric Kennington’s startling painting on glass, dating 
from the First World War, of the Kensingtons at Laventie, are both of 
them monumental in aim and effect. Among those represented by 
typical and successful canvases are Stanley Spencer (at his most 
drily topographical), Edward le Bas, Richard Eurich, John Armstrong, 
James Fitton, Edward Wolfe, Charles Spencelayh, Anne Redpath. 


Among the talented amateurs Mr. Churchill, with four paintings, 
is joined by Lord Alexander with three. Portraiture is very strong 
this year. Academic perfection is represented by Sir Gerald Kelly, 
James Gunn and Pietro Annigoni ; a looser touch*by T. C. Dugdale 
and R. O. Dunlop. By far the most distinguished things come from 
Laurence Gowing, Ruskin Spear (his jut-jawed Ernie has great 
character), Rodrigo Moynihan and Robert Buhler. The two latter 
dominate the galleries they inhabit if only by reason of the heroic 
proportions to which they have worked. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


Sir Max BEeerBOoHM, English-born and a fairly constant Italian 
resident since 1910, is eighty in August. Saul Steinberg, Rumanian 
by birth, Italian by education and American by choice, is less than 
half his age. The exhibitions of their drawings, at the Leicester 
Galleries and at the Institute of Contemporary Arts respectively, are 
more than a generation apart—they belong to different centuries and 
different continents, Max—it is the first big exhibition of his 
caricatures since the Guedalla collection was seen in 1945, but his 
seventh at the Leicester Galleries—evokes a world before the atom 
split, when time strolled by with a gold-topped cane and wit was 
an end in itself. With that deft grace he reproved the vanities of his 
contemporaries and pilloried their quirks and foibles ! Was ever a 
group, a period, a society pickled with such fastidious precision ? 
This is indeed caricatura in the Italian tradition. 

Steinberg is something of a dandy too, but his wit is savage, 
anarchic and profoundly disquieting. Max’s caricatures are essays, 
expecting of the spectator a knowledge of the aims and personalities 
of his protagonists, and dependent upon the often lengthy conte 
that accompanies them. It is symptomatic that the equally long or 
longer texts that appear in Steinberg’s starred, embossed, signed and 
multitudinously countersigned treaties and diplomas turn out, upon 
inspection, to be nothing at all. Steinberg knows that people are 
mostly content with the outward trappings, so the men in his pro- 
cessions carry (with aplomb and bravura in sometimes difficult 
circumstances) rubber-stamped words like APPROVED, TRIPLI- 
CATE, FRAGILE. If caricature was born of physical deformity 
(the Gods found the limping gait of Vulcan quite a joke), the nine- 
teenth century turned it to political ends and made of it finally a 
comedy of manners. Max dealt with the leaders of his age. Stein- 
berg, however, concerns himself, not with men, but Man—not the 
famous and the infamous, but you and me. He has lately visited 
Nevada, so that pistol-packing cowboys alternate with the Broadway 
minks and the nostalgic glances at Paris, Nice and Venice (there is a 
gorgeous gentleman in San Marco doing some description with his 
hands), but it remains one world for all that. Steinberg’s invention, 
which he often revs up for the fun of it, is endless and prodigious. 
His virtuoso line, at once angular and baroque, owing much to 
Picasso and just a little to Klee, is wit itself ; his patterning brilliant. 
He is the greatest comic draughtsman in the world today. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN the church-clock chimed, the singing in the schoolroom ended, 
In a few minutes the scholars came out, and the peace of the afternoon 
was gone. Several boys with satchels on their shoulders set off up the road 
on foot, and one or two others passed on bicycles. Girls called names. 
and little ones stumbled and ran about the road. They were all mote 
weather-tanned than town children. Their boots were a little heavier 
and hardly any of the boys wore shoes, Modern education may have 
changed much in the classroom, but the pupils still come out to ‘search 
the hedge for the nest of the sparrow and the bank for the yellow- 
hammer. Country children are the same as they always were, and when 
they are gone from the village street the message they leave in chalk 
is the old message, ““ Megan loves Tom.” 


Honey and Blossom 


Bees were exercising before their hive on one of the warmest after- 
noons we have had this spring. I watched them for a while. The 
exercising mass was passed many times by workers coming back from 
expeditions in search of food for the colony. With the breaking of 
fruit-blossom they will be jin the orchard any day now. The owner of 
the colony I was watching is new to the business of bee-keeping and 
a little nervous of his charges. Last summer I helped to drive out a 
swarm that had taken-up quarters under the floor of his bedroom. 
They returned after a few days, and we had to evict them a second time 
with smoke and spray after taking up the boards. 


Pond Life 


The smallest pond or water-hole has life of its own. Water-weed 
grows, a scum spreads on the surface, and, if it has no fish population, 
it quickly breeds flies and other insects. The trees about it shelter a 
waterbwd, and often among the roots a vole makes its home. When 
plant-life is well established, fish are frequently discovered. Perch 
inhabit the pool as though by magic. In days gone, fisherman believed 
that pike “ hatched” or were generated by the weed itself. The pond 
in the littlke wood has no fish, but it belongs to a pair of waterhens, 
They have a nest on a fallen tree, but are never to be seen, for there 
is plenty of cover. The nest is safe although in full view, and the most 
daring of schoolboy bird-nesters does not venture along the rotten 
trunk for fear the branches supporting it might break. The surface 
of the pond is emerald green, being almost entirely covered by weed. 
A year or two ago there was hardly any water, but some alteration to 
the drainage in the neighbourhood has allowed the hole to fill. If so 
many trees did not crowd over it, the little pond might even support a 
few fish and become the haunt of a heron. 


Bored Animals 


Like human beings, animals are subject to boredom. A dog that 
is left chained in his kennel will gnaw the woodwork or anything near 
at hand. The horse that grazes in the field up the road gets tired of 
his own company after he has cropped enough grass. He comes to 
the gate and looks over, waiting for someone to pat his neck or scratch 
his poll. At times he accompanies passers-by, walking up the hedge- 
side as far as he can. There is mischief in him too, for when people 
venture into the field he enjoys chasing them out again, trotting towards 
them with his head up and his massive feet pounding the earth. I 
remember a horse that amused himself by taking buttons from the coat 
of anyone unwary enough to stand close to him. Once he caught my 
brother by the hair, and held him prisoner until his master came to 
the rescue and set off on the road as the horse intended he should. The 
stall-mate of the same animal could not be held once his head was 
turned for home. He fretted in the stables of the town on market-days, 
and, once he was led out, it took two men to hold his head while 
passengers climbed into the gig. His impatience was almost human. 
The men had to be paid before they did the job, or scramble for the 
coin that was thrown back on to the road. 


Beans and Cucumbers 

Thin carly sowings after rain or watering, taking care not to disturb 
the remaining plants more than necessary. It is time to think of crops 
that have not been put in yet because of frost danger. French beans 
and scarlet runners should be put in. Scarlet runners can be planted 
from boxes or pots. The shoots are tender and attractive to slugs 
Make sure they are well protected and on good clean ground While 
cucumbers are better in a frame, the ridge variety pays well and Is 
hardy out of doors. It is economical in size and prolific if grown on 
rich, well-watered soil. IAN NIALL 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Ca idian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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I said to myself this morning 
Well! Here you are, 
with a husband, a house 
and a baby... 


I said to myself this morning 


You know, you might be feeling 
a tiny bit worried 


if it wasn’t for 


_Life Assurance 
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GOLD: It has now been 


generally accepted that the 
famous voyage of the 7 
Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 

ing expedition directed against 

the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 
river sands by a process involving the 
use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
of fine gold worth approximately 


£2,260,000,000. We can always provide full 


and up-to-date reports from our branches 


in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 


Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMIN:ON, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 114 


Report by Guy Innes 


A prize of £5 was offered for a translation of two stanzas from 
Rostand’s poem ** La Princesse Lointaine.”’ 


C’est chose bien commune 

De soupirer pour une 

Blonde, chataine, ou brune 
Maitresse ; 

Lorsque brune, chataine, 

Oa blonde, on l’a sans peine— 

Moi, j'aime la lointaine 
Princesse. 

Car c’est chose devine 

D’aimer lorsqu’on devine 

Réve, invente, imagine, 
A peine eee 

Le seul réve intéresse, 

Vivre sans réve, qu’est-ce ? 

Et j'aime la princesse 
Lointaine ! 

This competition was popular enough, despite its difficulty. Entries 
were numerous, but on the whole mediocre. I am inclined to agree 
with L. E. J. in his contention that Rostand would never pass a trans- 
lation which failed to reproduce accurately the alternative “‘ /ointaine 
princesse’*’ and ** princesse lointaine.’’ He admits frankly that it ts 
beyond him, and adds, ** It will be interesting to see if anybody can 
do it without straining the normal use of English: if not, you have 
set the insoluble.’’ 


This, as a matter of fact, was the Becher’s Brook at which most 
of the competitors came to grief. Many did not attempt the jump, 
but ran off the course with an entirely different interpretation, often 
involving a change of pace in the form of a change in the metre, 
(One sporting competitor, by the way, described his dream-girl as 
* roan,’’ and another as a ** chestnut, bay, or roan filly.”’) Acci- 
dence was frequently faulty: ‘* the normal use of English ’’ was 
Strained by those who, because ‘‘maiiresse’’ and ** princesse’’ 
rhyme in French, came down with a thump on the last syllable of 

mistress,’’ in the forlorn hope that in English it would rhyme with 
** princess."" Few competitors, though a certain amount of 
limping ingenuity was displayed in attempting to translate 





“Che Spectator,” May Sth, 1852. 


The incidents of the week in the Court chronicle have been 
of a pleasant or lightsome character. 

Ihe Queen gave a state ball, at Buckingham Palace, on 
Wednesday evening. The invitations amounted to about 
two thousand in number. By her Majesty's desire, the general 
company laid aside the court mourning, which would not 
otherwise have been put off till Sunday next; the Queen her- 
self, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the ladies of the Royal 
Household, wore black, or white with black flowers; the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a maidenly dress of white 
silk, with ornaments of white roses, pearls, and diamonds. The 
dancing commenced at about half-past ten, with a quadrille, 
in which the Queen gave her ‘and to the Duke of Buccleuch, 


Prince Albert and the Prince iry being vis-a-vis. At mid- 
night the guests repaired to th ind diningroom for supper, 
which was served entirely on guid plate 

Saturday last was Prince Arthur's second birthday. The 


Duchess of Kent came and congratulated the Queen and her 
young grandson 
On Tuesday, the Prince of Wales and three of his brothers 
and sisiers went, under the care of Mr. Gibbs, to see Mr. 
Wyld’s great model of the globe, in Leicester Square. 
* * * * 


The vearly dinner of the Royal Academy, on Saturday, was 


4 Geligntiul reunion Leading Statesmen ol all parties, 
amb jors nd men of science and literature, crowded the 
es sumptuously spread jn the East Room; and under the 
skilf presidency of Sir Charles Eastlake, fired off a rapid 
r f short genial speeches, each marked by some 
* * * 

I J R j ne oundat ) e ol i new 
Hieh St t. ¢ de lown, on Tl la making 
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** Jointaine,’’ achieved the lilting grace of the original verse, while 
many departed widely from Rostand’s metre and scansion, which it 
was specified should be followed. 


One encountered phrases such as ‘‘ not unrare,”’ * untold 
princess,’’ ** majority beauty ’’ (evidently a composite character) 
and the raffish ** one’s flame or tart.’’ Tastes varied: one com. 
petitor professed love for a princess ** never old,’’ and another for 
** princess olden ’’ (evidently age could not wither her, nor Custom 
Stale her infinite variety). Oswald Clark’s ** improved version ” 
was ingenious : one sympathised with his yearning, known to every 
conscientious writer, to achieve ** words and an order of words so 
inevitable that any change would be a sacrilege.’’ He deserves 
honourable mention, as does William Ewen for his skilful effort ip 
braid Scots. 


One of the few who faithfully followed the metre of the Original 
though her translation is free, is Iris St. Hill Mousley. I suggest that 
she be awarded first prize of £3, second prizes of £1 apiece being 
given to Kenneth S. Kitchin and Helena Broun. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(IRts Sr. Hitt Moustey) 
* Tis quite commonplace 
To desire a fair face ~ 
A lone hearth to grace 
And bless. 
Such loves of no note 
Are won almost by rote— 
/ love the remote 
Princess. 


Sublimer it seems 
To aspire, when one deems 
Love is worth all that dreams 
Connote. 
Fancies please and distress, 
What's life without stress ? 
I love the princess 
Remote ! 


SECOND PRIZES 
(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


It is by no means rare 
Io seek a sweetheart fair, 
On dark or auburn hair 
To dote : 
Fair, dark, or auburn tress 
You may with ease possess— 
My love’s for the princess 
Remote 


For love’s a thing supreme 
When one can brood and scheme, 
In labouring fancy dream 
And guess... 
Only the dream's of note ; 
What's life where no dreams float ? 
My love's for the remote 
Princess ! 
(HELENA BRrROUN) 
Oh, every day you've met 
Men who their sighs regret 
To blonde, redhead, brunette 
Devote ; 
But dark or auburn tress, 
Or gold, they'll soon say yes— 
I worship my princess 
Remote. 


For it’s a thing supreme 
When you can scarcely dream, 
Imagine, fancy, seem 
To guess... 
Content, on dreams I float, 
To dreams my life devote, 
And worship my remote 
Princess 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 117 


Set by R. S. Stanier 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a fragment from 
the preliminary discussion between a group of Hardy's rustics who are 


thinking of visiting London this year. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than May 2Ist. Results will be published in the 
Spectator ol May 30th. 
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wwe | Chairs for my customers 
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> every 
—- ** My latest dining version of the traditional 
fort in Windsor chair,’’ said the ERCOLion, 


is causing many people to sit up in comfort 


iginal, : 
St that and take notice. It retains all the endearing 
oot and enduring virtues of its kind, but garnishes 


them with new graces and refinements. Note 

the pleasing proportions, the mellow waxed finish 
and the detachable pallet cushions which 
successfully avoid shining after-effects no matter 
how often you sit on them. My chairs are 
designed with the tenderest consideration for the 
sitter’s anatomy (and his pocket) in either 
natural or dark wood. All good furniture shops 
geta supply. Call it a policy of chair and 

chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 
stockist and see them for yourself.’’ 








FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED - HIGH WYCOMBE °: BUCKS 


ST. PANCRAS 
PUI LBPIANAG 
SOCIETY 
is a vigorous and 
thriving society, with 














INTEREST FROM DAY 
tas OF INVESTMENT 


PERSONAL re riving society 
substantial reserves 
TRAVEL PROMPT AND EASY and total assets ex- 
SERVICE WITHDRAWAL ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 


BUSINESS ano INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL MO DEPRECIATION «© _ Investors” will 
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be sent post free on 


STEAMSHIP PASSAGES — AIR PASSAGES 0 iJ C A P l T A L 
request. 


CRUISES — RAIL TICKETS — HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
NO BOOKING FEE 


A SPECIAL DIVISION TO HANDLE ALL YOUR ENQUIRIES 


FOR THE WEST INDIES AND CARIBBEAN 
om SUGGESTIONS FOR 1952 HOLIDAYS AT HOME AND ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


ABROAD GIVEN IN OUR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME 


are SENT TO YOU FREE ON APPLICATION y y 
- CONSULT LUNNS REGARDING ALL YOUR TRAVEL PROBLEMS SOCIETY 
a SIR HENRY LUNN LTD. (Oept. 52) 20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
e 239-245 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 

Telephone : ViCtoria 819! 
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Displaced Persons Who Remain 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to the fact that since the liquidation 
of LR.O. the various religious societies, the British Red Cross, the 
International Guides, &c., have been compelled to cease their welfare- 
work in the camps and hostels for displaced persons, and that there 
is now no international body to whom these people can appeal. The 
organisation of a High Commissioner to look after the legal rights of 
displaced persons is indeed in the process of creation, but it is by no 
means certain that the functions of his organisatios will embrace 
welfare activities down to camp level, and in the meantime there is 
no one to whom they can turn. 
of those that remain are people who cannot emigrate—for reasons 
of health, age or disability of one member of the family—but are 
prevented from returning to their former countries for personal or 
political reasons, also that a great many of those remaining, at any 
rate in Germany and Austria, entered those countries originally as 
slave-labour, you will realise that it is imperative that some international 
welfare committee should have free access to every person. 

It seems incredible that the new organisation should not have been 
formed before the I.R.O. was disbanded, but, since this has not been 
done, then at least it must be possible for the Governments who con- 
tributed and staffed I.R.O. to make finances available either to an 
interim committee, or, at least, to those voluntary societies which, 
formerly worked at these camps. Whatever the final plan inaugurated 
by the new High Commissioner may be, it is important that the 
following problems should be attacked:—(a) Lighten the desperately 
boring life of many who have nothing to do or who are unable in 
any case to do much, by reason of age or ill-health. Schemes could be 
put into operation for the making, knitting, repairing and conditioning 
of clothes, furnishings, decorations, &c., as well as occupational 
therapy. (b) Facilitate the joining of those families who are torn 
apart. (c) See that hospitals and hostels are staffed with interpreters 
and, where possible, doctors and nursing staff of the same nationality 
as the majority of the inmates. (d) Ensure that no Nazis or people of 
doubtful record are administering or have access to, or authority over, 
any of these refugee groups. (e) Ascertain whether the case-files of 
those that remain—compiled at great expense—have been retained. It 
is most important that they should be handed over to the new com- 
missioner, and, if this is not done, investigations should be made as 
to why they are not available. 

England has given a lead by finding homes for an enormous number 
of displaced persons and also “ hard-core” cases, I do hope that she 
will also lead the way, in conjunction with other countries, in lightening 
the lot of those tragic cases that remain.—Yours faithfully, 

100 Edith Grove, S.W.10. H. W. ROTHSCHILD. 


Troubled Africa 


Sir,—May I be permitted to comment on your wise and balanced 
article entitled Troubled Africa. Simultaneous developments through- 
out that continent have thrown into relief the growing antagonism 
between the native African and the European settler, an antagonism 
in which most of the problems arising there are rooted. If that 
antagonism cannot be resolved, it should at least be prevented from 
spreading. 

As you rightly say, “South Africa is a Dominion, and must go its 
own way for good or ill.” Few can watch events there without feeling 
that it will probably be for ill. That would seem to be a sound reason 
for being wary of creating another Dominion on the same pattern. 
The Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland do not fear the white 
man as such. What they fear is the influence of the white settler and 
landowner who establishes a hereditary vested interest for himself 
and his descendants, and who, quite naturally, seeks to protect it by 
discriminatory legislation. The Colonial Officer, who has no permanent 
home in Africa, has neither the temptation nor the opportunity to 
establish that particular kind of overlordship. 

Perhaps you go a little far in repeating with approval the Colonial 
Secretary's comparison of the African boycott of the London Confer- 
ence with the Soviet veto. After all, Federation affects most intimately 
the future of those whom the African delegates represent. They are 
not attempting to veto action in matters that do not directly concern 
themselves such as the Union of South Africa or even Bechuanaland. 
We may be entitled to proceed with the negotiations in their absence 
(though I do not see how we can possibly take action without their 
consent), but they are equally entitled to stay away without odious com- 
parisons being made. If they did attend the conference, they would be 
exceeding their terms of reference from their own people. They might 
also weaken their case intrinsically, for they are simple and sincere 
men, not skilled and sophisticated negotiators. 
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Several cant expressions befog our minds on this issue, 
government,” for instance. 


“ Se a 
So far as South Africa and sega 


Rhodesia are concerned it simply means minority rule by a minority 
that is under a categorical imperative to rule in its own interest. The 
proposed new “self-governing” Dominion, no matter how rigid the 


paper guarantees, would be that kind of polity. Do not let us hum 
ourselves with quasi-democratic terms. And what does “ partnership” 
really mean? It is one of those nice words that glow with good intep. 
tions, but has it any real content? And, anyway, what right has the 
European settler to “ partnership” in Nyasaland, where, to the great 
good fortune of the native, he has scarcely put in an appearance g9 
far? Since.we have not yet solved the problem of the plural society 
on what ethical or logical grounds are we seeking to establish a new 
plural society in areas where it does not now exist ? 

Much has been said of the economic advantages of Federation, but 
what can be achieved economically that cannot equally be achieved 
without asking the Africans to make the political sacrifice they dread? 
We do not need (I hope) to federate Europe in order to integrate 
European economy. Much less do we need to federate territories where 
modern communications are still in their infancy. The machinery for 
co-operation is already there in the Central Africa Council. 

To return to the title of your article, “ Troubled Africa” is in that 
state because we are allowing the Africans who live under colonial 
rule to feel that we are shelving our responsibilities towards them, 
and throwing’ them back on their own resources. It is good that the 
July conference has been postponed. It would be best if it were 
postponed long enough to allow much fuller consideration of the prob- 
lem than it has yet received, and if, in the meantime, a stop were put 
to further immigration into the territories concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN H. MacCatium Scorrt, 

Mawbyns, Little Easton, Dunmow, Essex. 


Inspector Whitcher 


Sir,—Your quotation from the Spectator of May Ist, 1852, about 
incendiarism at Harwell unexpectedly recalls two of the most famous 
trials of the century. Inspector Whitcher, the London detective, had 
the misfortune eight years later to be in charge of the Road Hill 
House murder-case. His investigations led to the arrest and trial of 
the sixteen-year-old Constance Kent for the barbarous murder of her 
infant brother. She was acquitted, but the outcry in the Press 
(including the Spectator?) against poor Whitcher for his monstrous 
accusation led to his ignominious retirement. Five years later 
Constance confessed to the murder. Whitcher was not reinstated. 
Another few years passed, and Whitcher left his retirement to help 
the Tichborne family. It was he who discovered the claimant's visit 
to his family in Wapping and thus established his true identity— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun HILLs, 
Crossways, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


. e . 

Keeping Films Going 
Sir,—Your advocacy of a higher quota of British films that our cinemas 
should show is very welcome, as such a course would widen the 
market for this country’s pictures. It should, I feel, be coupled with 
some scheme for increasing the actual production of films in Britain, 
as experience has shown that a market is insufficient inducement on 
its own. For twenty years, up to the last few months of 1948, this 
country had the unique system of “ renters’ quota,” which by Act 
of Parliament compelled all middlemen who imported foreign film 
to handle a stated percentage of British-made films as well. In practice 
this meant that the film-distributor (renter—who more and more ha 
become a king-pin in the financing of production—sponsored a numb:: 
of British pictures in exchange for being allowed to import foreigs 
ones. The foreign films, of course, were almost exclusively America: 
motion-pictures, which had already recovered most of their productic: 
costs in their home-market, and which, therefore, were more profitab« 
to the distributor (and to the cinema) than even their more popular 
British equivalents. 

This system (which did have some minor faults) served to protec 
the native product from unfair American competition. For that ver) 
reason the representatives of Hollywood forced our Government k 
abolish the renters’ quota under the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade—and British film-production, already afflicted with such ailment‘: 
as monopoly, senseless extravagance and cock-eyed financing, became 
chronically sick. To restore it to health it needs some adequate form 
of protective legislation that will not merely give greater opportunities 
for showing British films, as the present cinema quota does, but will 
at the same time encourage film-makers to shoot the films for the 
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cinemas to show in place of some of the Hollywood ones. The 

National Film Finance Corporation, while vefy welcome, cah only be 

a tonic for the patient, and certainly will not cure the ills of the 

industry. —Yours faithfully, VALENTINE WARD. 
201 Howard House, Dolphin Square, $.W.1. 


Nurses in the Home 


Sin,—There is much in Mr. Kitching’s letter, published in your issue 
of April 25th, which will meet with general agreement. Nobody should 
dissent from his plea that the service of home-nursing deserves a 
status and a prestige second to none in the nursing world; and his 
assertion that nursing in the home is at least as important as nursing 
jn hospitals, schools and factories is so axiomatic that it seems to those 
conversant with the subject to be deplorable that it should require (as 
it does) constant repetition. 

Your correspondent is, however, more startling when he suggests 
that the home-nursing service has to be rebuilt from the foundations, 
on the ground that “the kind-hearted women who used to act as 
nurses” in the domiciliary field are now all out at work elsewhere. 
Let me assure him that the foundations are solid and sound, and that 
the kind-hearted women are indeed out at work in their thousands, not 
elsewhere, but where they so Jong have been, ministering in the homes 
of the people, to old and young alike. Kind-hearted indeed they are, 
but, something more, highly skilled nurses specially trained for their 
particular sphere of work. 

I write this letter while on holiday abroad. Whichever foreign 
country I might have been in, I could have said the same, that I am in 
a land less fortunate in this matter than we are at home. Nowhere 
else is there a service to compare with our own district-nursing service, 
though many countries are coming to us for advice how to emulate 
what they so much admire. I cannot believe that Mr. Kitching lives 
in so benighted a corner of our land that this fact cannot be demon- 
strated to him at his own door. This jis not to say that the organisation 
is perfect. There is much still to be done. But it is unjust to put the 
blame on the National Health Service Act. Viewed in the large, the 
Local Health Authorities have earnestly shouldered their responsibili- 
ties, and, acting in the vast majority of cases in co-operation with the 
Queen's Institute, have developed and expanded the district-nursing 
service to a degree that would not have been possible if the voluntary 
system had been left, under modern conditions, to fend for itself. 

Shortage of trained district nurses of course there is. It is a familiar 
tale. In every field where the expected standard of service is doubled 
or trebled, the shortage of man- or woman-power becomes immediately 
apparent. But at least, in this case, the hands at work are not diminish- 
ing but on the increase. Your correspondent rightly draws special 
attention to a particular aspect of domiciliary nursing—namely the 
cancer home patient. He will be glad to learn that the Queen’s 
Institute, among its many activities, has recognised this as a special 
problem, and, in partnership with the Marie Curie Memorial, has 
recently made a special study of this subject. 

Much as we must all sympathise with the general drift of Mr. 
Kitching’s letter, and with the warm-hearted motives which so evidently 
inspire it, we may approach with some caution kis proposal of an over- 
riding authority which is to dictate to nurses the field in which they are 
to work. This suggestion has an authoritarian aroma which will hardly 
smell sweet in the nostrils either of murses who choose their particular 
field of work as a vocation or of the young women whom it is our 
business, as a community, to attract to the nursing profession. Might 
I suggest to Mr. Kitching that, since his interest in the nursing of 
patients in the home is so sincere, he could not do better than give 
his active support to the body which has this very matter most closely 
at heart ?—1 am, Sir, &c., A. H. M. WEDDERBURN, 

Chairman, General Executive Committee, 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. 


57 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


Constant Readers 


Sin —Already at the beginning of our letter we are introducing our- 
selves, so we beg of you to excuse us if there are any mistakes in 
our letter because we are else “ greenhorns” in the English language. 
We are the members of a small “ English Circle” which consist of 
fifteen limbs: nine boys and six girls. In that circle we inform us about 
your country, your life and work in it, listen English transmission after 
radio, but primary is for us to improve our knowledge of your 
language which we earned in school. However, this learning is for us 
very difficult because in Yugoslavia it’s impossible to get neither new 
nor old American or English books, magazins or newspapers, which 
could inform us about the things which we should like to know, and 
which could help us at the learning of English. 

We almost despaired already, when yesterday Jim triumphally 
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brought your magazine Spectator, which had been lent to him by his 
friend. You can not imagine how we fought for it! Almost at mid- 
night we went to home to sleep, so very, very much liked us your 
magazine. 

When we the next day should to return your beautiful magazine to 
Jim’s friend we were very sorrowful, but because we found your 
address in it we decided to write this letter to’ you. 

We think, that you already know or have guessed why we are writing 
to you: we beg of you very much to send us some of your very beautiful 
and interesting magazines, or, if are possible to you to give us a sub- 
scription for one or two months to the magazine. That all would be 
for us a wonderful acquirement, which would help us very much at 
the learning English and at improvement our knowledge about your 
country, your literature and about many other interesting things, and 
we shall be for it eternally very grateful to you. In the meantime, 
we send our best wishes to you and all your contributors.—Yours 
faithfully, JACK FERLING 

Kamunica pri Mariboru St. 22, Yugoslavia. for all of us. 


Branch-line Railways 


Sir,—Discussion of fares is irrelevant if the railways are gradually 
dropping the passenger business. To most people the nearest bus- 
stop is aygood deal nearer than any railway: but a minority of us have 
tied ourselves to a country place near a railway station. We were fools 
not to verify whether a bus service which would serve our purpose 
was within reach if the railways failed us; that has to be admitted. 
But who cares whether railway fares are to be half or double what 
they are now, if the question is whether we have to do without public 
transport altogether ?—Yours faithfully, EDWARD PEASE. 
Guisborough. 


Subjunctive Needed 


Sir,—The use of the subjunctive is not as simple as Brigadier Streeten 
would have us believe. Law 20 of the Rugby Union says: “If the 
ball touch the referee in the field of play .. . if the ball touches 
the referee in in-goal.”. At three consecutive annual meetings of the 
Union I have pleaded for consistency, but the Union seems convinced 
that the field of play demands the subjunctive and jn-goal the 
indicative.—Yours etc., FRANK JONES. 
16 Livingstone Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 20. 


Bearing-Reins 


Sir,—Even if the reasons Mr. Hepburn gives (tradition, custom and 
smartness) explain the use of beuring-reins in the past, they can still 
be modified or changed in the future; ideas of smartness alter anyway. 
Before Queen Alexandra insisted on long-tailed carriage horses it would 
have been considered the depth of dowdiness to drive un-docked horses 
in the barouche. .1 am of the school which cannot accept the state- 
ment that very little suffering is caused by what Janus so aptly terms 
“that harsh device.”"—Yours faithfully, MARJORIE FAaRER. 
Charlwood Place Farm, Charlwood, Surrey. 


France on £25 


Sir,—Having just returned from a motor tour in France, we consider 
the article by Glyn Daniel to be of great value. If the French hotel- 
keepers could be persuaded to quote, for one night, an inclusive charge 
for dinner, bed and petit déjeuner, with services and taxes, (STC), it 
would help the tourist. We found it took quite a lot of questioning 
and calculations, each night, before we knew how-much we should 
have to pay. The south-west of France we found cheaper than the 
Loire valley.—Yours faithfully, J. A. and G. J. DEwuurst. 
Red Cottage, L'Ancresse, Vale, Guernsey, C.1. 
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Heyday of Fascism 


om Diary, 1937-8. Translated by:Andreas Mayor. (Methuen. 
Ss.) 


Arter the publication of the later Ciano diaries (1939-43) this 
earlier volume inevitably leaves an impression of anti-climax. From 
the historian’s point of view it is disappointing. It adds little to what 
is already known of the two major crises of those years, the Anschluss 
and the events leading up to Munich. It is much more illuminating 
on Italy’s relations with Hungary and Yugoslavia than on those with 
Germany, and the interest provided later by Ciano’s growing dis- 
illusionment with Italy’s Nazi partners is missing. In 1937-8 he 
was the most loyal of allies, and boasts that he initiated Rome’s pro- 
German policy. Even Ciano’s comments on the other Fascist and 
Nazi leaders lack the spiteful vivacity of his later portraits, and his 
adulation of Mussolini is monotonous—*‘ the truth is that one only 
works in order to please him.’’ 

None the less the book has the authentic ring of that atmosphere 
of bad theatre which characterised the Fascist dictatorship even at the 
height of its fame. The authorship is unmistakable, and every page 
is stamped with the tawdry vulgarity of the bull-necked gangster 
who was acclaimed as the greatest Italian since Caesar. Ciano never 
tires of quoting his master’s obiter dicta. Of the French: ‘* The 
Duce says they are a nation ruined by alcohol, syphilis and journal- 
ism.’’ Of the decadence of the English: ‘* It is a consequence of 
the composition of the English people—four million surplus women. 
Four million sexually-unsatisfied women, artificially creating a host 
of problems in order to excite or appease their senses. Not being 
able to embrace a man, they embrace humanity.’’ The book is full 
of such pearls; the most enjoyable of all perhaps is Mussolini’s 
defence of his introduction of the goose-step: ‘* People say the 
goose-step is Prussian. Nonsense. The goose is a Roman animal 
—it saved the Capitol. Its place is with the eagle and the she-wolf.’’ 

If the Duce cannot think of what to do next, Ciano describes his 
imperturbability as ‘* serene.’’ If he expresses annoyance, his 
threatening gestures are ‘‘ historic.’’ ‘‘ ‘ Contrary to what is gener- 
ally believed,’ he said to me, ‘ I am a patient man. But I must not 
be made to lose my patience, or I react by making a desert.’’’ Nor 
is Ciano more modest in describing his own petty triumphs. ‘* I 
told the Turkish Ambassador that I will not go to Ankara until the 
Empire is recognised. I was pretty snubbing.’” On another occa- 
sion Ciano claims to have treated the French Ambassador in the 
same way: ** ‘ That will depend on you,’ I replied coldly, and after 
a pause, with a smile—‘ and also on us.’ He was as white as a 
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ghost when he left the room.’’ This was diplomacy with a hiss « 
the Baroness Orczy could not have put it better. , 
Such were the men whom Mr. Chamberlain tried to conciliate by 
a policy of ‘* understanding ’’ for Italy’s ‘* natural ’’ aspirations, 
Appeasement, as it appeared from Rome, makes a sorry showing 
Far from conciliating, it only emboldened the blustering Mussoljp; 
and both he and his son-in-law had difficulty in concealing the 
contemptuous grin with which they received the well- i 
overtures from London. When the Prime Minister’s sister-in-law 
Lady Chamberlain, appeared wearing the Fascist badge, even Ciang 
pompously remarked, *‘ | am too much of a patriot to appreciate 
such a gesture from an Englishwoman at the present moment,” 
The fallacy of the British Government’s policy was to SUPPose 
that the Fascist leaders cared about, or were capable of recognis) 
Italy’s national interests. ‘* I was born never to leave the Italians 
in peace,’’ the Duce declared. ‘* First Africa, now Spain, tomorrow 
something else.’’ The truth is that Mussolini had no foreign poli 
at all. He was out for what he could get, on the cheap—ang 
“* tomorrow something else.’ He swung between half-a-dozp 
courses, his decisions dictated by a childish personal vanity, by pique, 
by resentment, by anything except long-headed calculation. If the 
evidence were not there in black and white, set down by the hand of 
his own Foreign Minister, it would be difficult to believe. Ironically, 
Ciano saw it all only as proof of the Duce’s greatness, down to the 
epitaph which Mussolini dictated, ‘‘ Here lies one of the most 
intelligent animals who ever appeared on the face of the earth,” 
After reading Ciano’s diary, even that ambiguous claim appears to 
have been pitched rather high. ALAN BULLOCK, 


Naval Disagreements 


Portrait of an Admiral: The Life and Papers of Sir Herbert Richmond, 
By Arthur J. Marder. (Cape. 30s.) 


Tue transformation of the Victorian Navy, whose main function was 
policing the seas, into the majestic Fleet of 1914 was a remarkable 
achievement. The traditional ceremonies and customs and the fine 
discipline were the foundation on which the new Navy was built, 
Yet it was because they thought that this foundation was being 
undermined that many senior officers obstructed or gave only 
grudging support to the younger officers who were rapidly increasing 
the battle-power of the Fleet. This was doubly true of their attitude 
towards the small number of officers, led by Herbert Richmond, who 
saw that this battle-power would not be fully exploited unless officers 
studied war and unless there was a trained naval staff. 

Strategy and tactics were regarded as the business of Admirals, 
who by some miracle acquired the necessary knowledge after promo- 
tion to Flag rank. An officer who was so unorthodox as to propos 
that junior officers should study war was an unpractical visionary, but 
those who described Richmond as more of a professor than a naval 
officer forgot that he had been one of the finest Commanders and 
seamen of his time and a Captain who drew all that was best from 
his ship’s company. . 

It was Richmond’s tragedy that he served so frequently under 
officers who derided his efforts to direct naval thought in new direc- 
tions ; it was not until he met Beatty that he found support for the 
reforms for which he had long been striving. ‘‘ I feel he will do 
good work at the Admiralty,’’ wrote Beatty. ‘‘ He has brains, has 
studied, and will, I hope, be a great help to me. He is of an inde- 
pendent character, and will always say what he thinks, which is one 
of the reasons I could not get him -there before.’’ That was m 
1918, when he was appointed Director of Training and Staff Duties. 

He had been at the Admiralty in 1914 as Assistant Director 
Operations, and had been constantly snubbed. If he had been 
listened to, the tragic blunders that led to the sinking of the ‘ Hogue,’ 
* Cressy ’ and * Euryalus,’ and Cradock’s squadron, would have 
been avoided. His study of naval history had imbued him with the 
importance of the offensive, and he was appalled at the lack of 
offensive spirit. ‘‘ It is quite extraordinary to observe the nausea 
which any proposal for offensive action induces in the C.OS 
[Sturdee] **; and Leveson, Director of Operations, either shouted 
him down or isolated him from all work. 

The extracts from his diary at this period are of a considerable 
historical importance. Beatty’s hopes that Richmond would be of 
help to him when he returned to the Admiralty did not materialise. 
His division and the new Plans Division were treated with scat 
respect. He was not empowered to make any decisions, and his 
policy proposals foundered during their voyage from basket © 
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U.K. National Commission for UNESCO. 
3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Central Nyasaland 
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Nyasaland in its social setting, by L. P. Mair, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Colonial Research Studies No. 5) 2s. 6d. (2s. 73d.) 
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basket. He soon lost faith in Wemyss (First Sea Lord), but after 
Wemyss had told him he was to be relieved as unsuitable he thanked 
him, for ‘‘with all his weakness he has protected me against Heath 
[Second Sea Lord] and his mob and in the end against Geddes 
[First Lord] ’’. 

His papers of this period are of great interest ; they include his 
views on the Jutland and Convoy controversies, on the competence 
or incompetence of the Admirals holding important posts, and much 
else that justifies the author’s claim that the papers are a ‘* veri- 
table El Dorado of unpublished primary source material.’’ The 
papers begin in 1909 when Richmond was in command of the first 
dreadnought, and end when he was conducting the War Course at 
Greenwich. He was subsequently Commander in Chief, East 
Indies, and the first Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 
After retirement he became Master of Downiag College, a position 
he held with great distinction until his death. He was the author of 
several works on the strategical lessons of history and of four authori- 
tative scholarly histories. 

His severe strictures on so many Admirals will be unwelcome to 
those who esteemed them, and the rapidity with which he changed his 
estimate of their abilities after disagreement is evidence that intol- 
erance sometimes marred his judgement. Constant frustration fans 
intolerance, but those who served under some of the Admirals 
whom he impugns will not be surprised that, gifted as he was with 
vision and burning with zeal, he found them exasperatingly unimagin- 
ative and resentful of advice. W. M. JAMEs. 


The Cardus Touch 


Cricket all the Year. By Neville Cardus. (Collins. 15s.) 


Tuirty years have gone since Mr. Cardus published A Cricketer’s 
Book, and he has himself described how his publishers had to 
** implore ’’ him to write Days in the Sun two years later. Of this 
book J. L. Garvin said what discerning men have been repeating 
ever since: ‘* Mr. Cardus is a man of genius. Amongst writers of 
any kind there is none more conspicuously first in his own subject.’’ 
And now Mr. Cardus adds to the delights which attend the opening 
of a new cricket season by yielding to the ** pleading ’’ of his 
publishers, and giving us Cricket all the Year. Strange that a man 
should have so much music in his soul.that his publishers should 
have to implore him to do that which he can do better than any 
man living! This new book brings with it the old enchantment, 
whether it be in the essays and character-sketches which make up the 
first part, or the fascinating account of the last Test Matches in 
Australia, which make up the second part. 

The trouble is that there is nothing new for a reviewer to say. 
A most endearing writer on cricket, Herbert Farjeon (who as a small 
boy prayed every night for the Surrey team, and who wept at the 
corner of the Adelaide Road in South Hampstead when he heard 
that Australia were 311 for two wickets), said once of Mr. Cardus : 
** He understands not only the poetry of cricket, but the poetry of 
enthusiasm for cricket.’’ Can it be that the secret of Mr. Cardus’s 
power lies somewhere here ? Or is it style, humour, insight, under- 
standing, imagination, knowledge and the ‘‘ common touch ”’ all 
perfectly blended ? 
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For there is no writer on cricket with the same magical touch In 
the chapter entitled ‘* Myself When Young,’’ there is an account 
of his first visit to Old Trafford as a boy of nine, in which he says in 
all simplicity : 

** Lancashire were playing Gloucestershire, and as | 

through the turnstiles I heard a terrific roar, and didn’t know till 

I was told by one of the spectators that Board had just appealed 

for a catch at the wicket.’’ 
It’s all there—the mighty crowd at Old Trafford on a June day, and 
Gloucester the irresistible, come North, and new-arisen Lancashire 
the foe. Could any other writer convey the affection for J, T 
Tyldesley better than Mr. Cardus, When he pictured men working 
at grey cloths in Manchester on hot afternoons, asking when they 
heard that Lancashire’s score was 157 for 5: ** How’s Johnny gone 
on?” 

Mr. Cardus writes here of Jim Sims as he has written of Parkin 
and Johnny Briggs and Emmott Robinson and Patsy Hendren and 
afew others. He seems to have a great kinship with ** characters ” 
such as these. Indeed he tries very hard in this book to make the 
Australian, Keith Miller, one of them; but he hardly succeeds, 
though the fault is not with Mr. Cardus. But he is at fault in this 
reviewer’s opinion in including the photograph of Hirst and Rhodes 
taken in 1950. They are shown in everyday clothes with the infir. 
mities of age upon them. Cricket immortals should not be made to 
put on mortality. They live, in the affections and imaginations of 
millions, as cricketers in the pride of their splendour and strength, 
and so they should remain. 

This book is a book to buy and to keep. It is not only the work 
of a master of English prose ; it is the work of a wise and under. 
standing man who loves cricket, and has the supreme gift of giving 
memorable expression to the charm of its infinite variety. 

NORMAN BIiRKETT, 


At Pisa Once 


Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle. By C. L. Cline. (Murray. 25s.) 


Art the Public Record Office, among other papers on the same business, 
there is a formal statement relating to a street disturbance at Pisa 
on March 24th, 1822, made before the governor of Pisa, and signed 
by Noel Byron, Edward John Trelawny, Percy B. Shelley and John 
Hay. Another exile might have added his name, one who also was 
involved in that serio-comic episode of the insult offered to the 
party of foreign horsemen by Sergeant-Major Masi. But John 
Taaffe was not considered to have won much glory from the affray, 
In fact he was promptly nicknamed ‘*‘ False Taaffe,’’ and from 
other references in the biographies of the ever-reappearing Pisap 
Circle John Taaffe has been usually thought of—if thought of at all— 
as a figure of fun. 

In Professor Cline’s book, which is one more narrative of the 
sayings and doings of Byron, Shelley and the rest at Pisa, and which 
sometimes corrects and sometimes augments the other books, the 
principal novelty is the fuller story of the said John Taaffe. Though 
there were some odd creatures in the train of the two great poets, 
none was more erratic, none more gentlemanly nor (it seems) 
susceptible of love and beauty. This is he who sent Mary Shelley 
the offering of guinea-pigs with the note (so Shelley declares): *‘0, 
that I were one of those guinea-pigs, that I might see you this 
morning ! °’ 

But Taaffe, who is identified by Professor Cline as an Irishman 
from Smarmore Castle, County Louth, had entangled himself still 
earlier through his warmth of sensibility. Sent to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity at about the time when Shelley went to Oxford, his academic 
career was about as short as Shelley’s but its end was due to different 
causes. The name of (Mrs.) Belinda Colebrook sums them up. The 
result of Taaffe’s life with her was that he was required to keep away 
from the mildly ancestral Castle, and in the end he was away from 
it and generally from Ireland for fifty years. In 1816 or so he married 
—aboard ship, off Leghorn—but he kept the marriage secret ; and 
his devotion to Madame Regny, into whose intellectual cide 
he had come at Genoa, was still the chief thing in his 
At last, in 1836, he married again, and to the memory of the second 
wife Taaffe, in 1860, dedicated his Arabic Grammar. His own lift 
was then closing. ; 

This wanderer indeed was possessed with scholarly ambitions, 
and Byron, Shelley and Leigh Hunt were cajoled into recommending 
his ‘‘ Comment on Dante,’’ meant to run to eight volumes. Om 
of them was printed, and John Murray was obliged to act as dist 
butor. There was a translation of Dante, too, but the friends whom 
he waylaid with that took refuge behind their compliments on the 
** Comment.’’ In truth Taaffe burned to be seen not only as8 
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grave student of literature but as a poet in his own right, and now 
and then he published his examples. The last, on Richard Coeur de 
Lion and the Crusades, a vast work entitled Adelais, appeared without 
a mouse stirring in 1841. Professor Cline does not deny us specimens 
of Taaffs the poet, such as his ‘* Elegy on the Death of His Royal 
Highness Prince Clement, Duke of Saxony *’ ; the first line is ‘* Woe ! 
Woe ! Woe!’ and the last two assure us concerning the Duke’s 
snowy-armed relict, that 
** Whate'er her doom, she'll still be seen 
A SAXON QUEEN.’”’ 

It is from an autobiography left in manuscript by Taaffe that 
Professor Cline communicates the man’s story; and the obvious 
merits of Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle are plain writing and 
unpublished papers disposed with judgement. Among the minor 
persons of the Masi drama where Byron, so anxiously watched by 
the police and the government, appears in genuine dignity but in 
a dilemma too, the transient Captain Hay also becomes more 
distinct. He was for a short time an active member of the Pisan 
Circle, which he helped to feed by the gift of a wild boar slain by 
himself. The disruption of the group, Professor Cline concludes, 
must have followed sooner or later on Byron's départure enforced 
through the ‘* dragoon affair,’’ but it was advanced by Shelley’s 
startling death. Taaffe’s letter to Byron on hearing the rumour of 
that disaster—he wanted to be assured that so horrible a report was 
only a hateful jest from somewhere—reyeals him as not merely a 
figure of fun. Professor Cline does still better by him in extracting 
from his autobiography his character of Shelley, which is the homage 
of a man constantly religious to one who did not share his creed but 
Satisfied his mind in daily morality and reverence. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


America’s Road to War 


The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940. By William L. Langer and 
S. Everett Gleason. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
60s.) 

Tue antecedents of Pearl Harbour and of American involvement in 
the war are likely to remain a subject of debate as long as have the 
similar questions in relation to Wilson and the First World War— 
debate political as well as historical. The subject is thus one of the 
most important that an American historian can be asked to tackle, 
and the Council on Foreign Relations, the sponsor of the two 
volumes The World Crisis and American Foreign Policy, has been 
much more than fortunate in its choice of authors. 

Nor have the authors lacked opportunity. The American State 
Department has none of the deep-rooted suspicion towards indepen- 
dent research and the disbelief in its value which characterises the 
Foreign Offices of more traditionally-minded countries. It does 
not believe that its only duty towards informing the public is to emit 
laboriously, and in its own good time, documents ‘selected according 
to certain established criteria, and that the historian of the recent 
past must make what he can of this material. The authors have been 
given the run of the State Department files, and of important private 
archives including those of President Roosevelt himself ; they have 
had the advantage of personal conversations with important partici- 
pants in the events themselves. It is not surprising that, being 
historians of great technical competence and practiced judge. 


His first cricket book for 15 years 


Neville Cardus 


CRICKET ALL THE YEAR 


** Mr. Cardus is a distinct character in literature.’’ 
—THE TIMES 


A collection of brilliant and subtle studies of the 
great personalities of the game, seen against the 
grounds they have played on, the counties they 
have played for and the teams they have played 
with. A contribution to the higher criticism of 
cricket in the best Cardus manner. 23 photographs, 15s. 
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ment, they have produced not merely a standard account of i 
policy for the period in question but far and away the best general 
book on all the issues of importance in international politics for the 
decisive year it covers. The book makes practically all British 
writings on the subject (other than Mr. Churchill’s) look the amateur 
products which they perforce are. One cannot write history from 
Press-cuttings or lunch-table gossip; happy are those historians 
who do not have to try. 

It is true that contact with officialdom has its dangers, The 
checking of the manuscript by the State Department has been 
performed we are assured ** exclusively with an eye to safeguardi 
American. relations with other countries and to protecting the 
national security.’’ As far as the outsider can judge, this operation 
has not seriously impeded the presentation of the full truth, in so far 
as the available sources reveal it. 

It would certainly be a mistake to think that, as far as American 
policy is concerned, one is going to get some meaningless official 
formulation. The conclusions reached are indeed highly Original, 
The authors accept neither the isolationist view that Roosevelt 
tricked the country into an unnecessary war, nor the alternative 
version that the far-sighted President gradually, and of set Purpose, 
educated his fellow-countrymen into the assumption of responsi- 
bilities they needed to accept for. the sake of their own survival, 
They show Roosevelt as having been extremely slow to perceive 
either the magnitude of the danger or the scale of the measures 
needed to handle it. In fact, on the issue of national preparedness, 
they suggest that he was over-cautious, and could have obtained 
from the American public more than he asked for. On the specific 
case of material aid to Britain in the extremity of the summer of 1940 
—the bases—destroyers deal—which is at once the climax and con- 
clusion of this first volume, they show how much the resolute initiative 
of a group of private citizens did towards overcoming the hesitations, 
political and perhaps temperamental, of the President. 

Nor are other reputations dealt with more carefully. The authors 
continually insist how good was the information available to the 
American foreign service in the immediately pre-war years, how much 
was known through devious channels, for instance, of the Nazi-Soviet 
transactions. But they do not pretend that it was all wisely used. 
They distinguish between the sometimes impractical belligerency of 
a Bullitt and the defeatism of a Kennedy. They are obviously more 
sympathetic to the vigorous and imaginative personality of a Sumner 
Welles than to the narrow pedantries of a Cordell Hull. Their views 
on foreign countries and statesmen are equally their own. All in all, 
a model for the writing of contemporary history. MAx BELOFF. 


Shakespeariana 
Shakespeare Survey, No. 5. [Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s.} 
The Life and Times of Edward Alleyn. By G. L. Hosking. (Cape, 


15s.) 


Tue fifth issue of this useful annual survey of Shakespearian study 
and production is devoted mainly to textual matters. As the editor 
points out, it is with the help of bibliography that a surer approach is 
being made towards a text which shall come as close as may be to what 
Shakespeare intended, and at the same time we are gaining a more 
intimate appreciation of Shakespeare’s meaning. Professor Alex- 
ander, with the recent experience of editing a new edition, inan 
authoritative and quietly amusing article shows that the great days of 
restoring Shakespeare are over; the days of the telling conjectural 
emendation, the /ucida tela diei of the giant eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century editors. Yet even in a close-gleaned field there are still 
advances to be made, especially with the help of Elizabethan pointing 
and handwriting. 

In Dr. Johnson’s day punctuation was wholly within the editors’ 
power, ‘* for what could be their care of colons and commas, who 
corrupted words and sentences ?’’ The researches of Thiselton and 
Dr. Simpson have answered that question, and many an ‘‘exquisite” 
comma restored now fixes the right emphasis, or gives a speech the 
speed of delivery Shakespeare intended. Study of the handwriting 
used by Shakespeare can neatly remove error which arises from 
unsuspected confusion of one letter with another. For instance, in 
the Merchant of Venice (Act III, Sc. i) Shylock’s ‘*Good news... here 
in Genoa ”’ is puzzling, for both he and Tubal are in Venice. But 
** heard in Genoa ’’ puts matters right. Final e and d were easily 
confused in an Elizabethan hand. In stage presentation Poel and 
Granville Barker guided the intelligent producer back to the con- 
vention of the Elizabethan playhouse; the masters of the new 
bibliography are now busy preparing a script for him in the light of 
conditions in the contemporary printing-house. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 677 


lA Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first corréct 
jolution opened after noon on Tuesday week, \May 20th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2id, stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.| 
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Across 8. “If all the year were playing—" 
(Shakespeare). (8.) 
1. Chaff that should not be true of wine. 143, From the expert it gets a good wigging, 
@.) Te but docsn’t keep its hair on. (7, 5.) 
+ Hess of motoring. (6.) 15. The Janus look. (3, 5.) 
9. “ He takes this window for the East,” 46 Evelyn Hope's flower. (8.) 


he wrote. (8.) * . 
: , 18. It might become sterile. (7.) 
. One th ypew! loesn’ 
. 6) me Gs weenie Coemvt oo. 19. Let wars upset him. (7.) 


12. Take the 6.50 dear in France first. (7.) 20- Iniquity in a vessel. (6.) 
13. Man turns among the old. (7.) 21. It takes the rein. (6.) 
14. Hurl a bicycle out of it. (12.) a 
17. Turner introduces rowdy scenes at the Solution to 
place of refreshment. (12.) Crossword No. 675 


- 22. Old stuff among the papers; handle 


with care. (7.) 
23. The graduate’s clue goes wrong. (7.) 
24. The stuff of a hundred hints? (6.) 


25. Mab somtimes gallops over his nose. 
(@& 


26. Decorous. (6.) 
27. It makes the overheads brighter. (8.) 


Down 
. Decorate. (6.) 


re SE... 

Suet oe ©.) PUD Many ala 

everstbing.” gp BA -SP ae ) ee ct oe $ 

% fear ce Gace) @2 aecrer Mea ceriacle 
Solution on May 23 


The winner of Crossword No. 675 is: A. B. Pearce, Esq., 2 Granville 
Road, Barnet, Herts. 
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A Happy Home 


for Incurables 
We give real HOME LIFE at 
STREATHAM to 100 Incurable 


Invalids. All are largely depen- 
‘=e dent on us for help and the 
Pad necessities of life and we appeal for 
NOT STATE-AIDED, funds. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(Of the Middle Class) 
Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother f/ é 


Gipsy Hil 5341 SUREATHAM, S.W.16 
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speep THE SCRAP 


Almost every steel-using firm possesses scrap 
iron and steel in the form of old plant, redundant 
buildings, machinery and spares. Every ton of it is 
wanied back in the steelworks to make the supplies 
of new steel that your own and other factories need 
so urgently. 

Have a search made on your premises. Make 





prompt decisions to turn 








in all the old iron and steel Wherever 
you can find. Scrap mer- your new 
: steel comes 
chants are glad to help with from, please 
; : 5 return your 
dismantling and collection. scrap to mer- 
chants in your own locality. 
That will save unnecessary 
transport, and time, before 
SPEED THE the old scrap is turned 
into the new steel all steel 

users want. 








Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
Britt Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.2 
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Other scholars of a younger school are launching forth on the 
exciting, but dangerous and still largely uncharted, waters of Shakes- 
pearian imagery. 

**It is now becoming a common-place of criticism that an 
Elizabethan play may be approached most profitably not as a 
study in human character, or as the expression of an individual 
philosophy, but as a dramatic poem,”’ 

quotes Mr. Foakes, one of the pilots. Aware of the temptation to 
concentrate more on the poem than on the drama, he realises that it 
is time to pause and take one’s bearings. Criticism of the poetic 
image in a play cannot safely ignore the practical issues of stage- 
craft and dramatic effect. Mr. Bethell, a more extreme exponent of 
new methods, also admits that without such practical safeguards this 
study is specially perilous. He sees King Lear as a ** poetical treatise 
in mystical theology,’’ and in a paper on the ‘*‘ Diabolic Images in 
Othello ’’ he protests against the tendency still to regard this play 
purely as a domestic tragedy and to pay little attention to its 
profoundly theological structure. For him Othello is Shakespeare’s 
Family Reunion. Three planes of meaning—personal, social and 
metaphysical—coalesce into ‘‘ something like unity.’’ Shakespeare 
is credited with a ‘* considerable consciousness of what he is about,”’ 
The italics are ours. Convincing or not, Mr. Bethell has moved on 
a long way from Hazlitt. 

Among other interesting things in this volume there is Mr. Frank 
Simpson’s note on two hitherto unpublished drawings by George 
Vertue in the possession of the Duke of Portland, dating from 
Vertue’s visit to Stratford in 1737. One is a sketch made in the 
church which proves that there was no radical reconstruction of 
Shakespeare’s monument later in the century, for it here presents the 
same appearance as it does today. Incidentally this is in itself a 
charming period drawing. The other drawing is evidence for the 
appearance of New Place in Shakespeare’s time. The house was 
pulled down about 1702, and the one built in its place was in turn 
destroyed in 1759. The innocent visitor today is at two removes or 
more from Shakespeare’s Stratford home ; ror could he guess that the 
original New Place was an impressive mansion with an outer gate-house 
and inner garden court leading to the main dwelling. Vertue’s 
evidence fits well with what we know of Shakespeare as a man of 
property. 

A fellow-actor who also retired to wealth and position was Edward 
Alleyn. Son-in-law of the hard-bitten Henslowe, he inherited a 
main share of his property, and by a second marriage became son-in- 
law of John Donne. His college of ** God’s Gift ’’ at Dulwich was 
not established without difficulties, but in 1619 Alleyn had. the 
satisfaction of reading the articles of foundation to Bacon, Arundel, 
Inigo Jones and others, and after a sermon and anthem he entertained 
them to a dinner of over a hundred items. Mr. Hosking gives a 
detailed account of Alleyn’s career and of his college down to its 
remodelling in 1857. Somehow the central figure remains a little 
wooden—like his portrait at Dulwich—against the background of his 
times on the scale Mr. Hosking paints it. His ample brush ranges 
far and wide. Minor inaccuracies do not matter much, but it is 
worth noting that ‘‘ Soanes ’’ is not the name of the designer of the 
Dulwich picture-gallery. The brothers Adam seem to have left a 
legacy of doubt about the plurality or singularity of architects’ 
names. JOHN BRYSON 


Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry 
THE WISDOM OF 

THE SANDS 


**The unarguable stamp of 


Salvador 


de Madariaga 


PORTRAIT OF 
EUROPE 


** What good sense and what 
fine fancy! The countryman 
of Don Quixote cannot be 
prosy; the countryman of 
Sancho Panza cannot be un- 
reasonable ’’"—G,. M. Young, 
Sunday Times. News, 


greatness. ... A subtle, fasci- 


nating and wise writer... . 
It is profound, beautiful and 


intensely exc iting ’’—Evening 
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Fiction 


Mr. Nicholas. By Thomas Hinde. (MacGibbon and Kee. 12s, 6d.) 
7 “ea on a Dolphin. By Anthony Thorne. (Heinemann, 
s. 6d. 


Johnnie Sahib. _By Paul Scott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s, 6d. 
mer — U.S.A. By John P. Marquand. (Robert Hale 
s. ; 


THERE is a first novel this week, at first glance simple, unassuming 
and even easy, but of really interesting achievement and Promise, 
This is Mr. Nicholas by Thomas Hinde, who is, according to the 
back-flap, twenty-five years old, but who has resisted all the tempta- 
tions of literary youth. Reading his book, I was at first reminded 
of those conversation pieces, many of them brilliantly revealing, 
about the small closed society of the foreign colony of Capri ; but, 
in fact, the small closed society with which Mr. Hinde deals is set 
in a very different ambit. It is the society of small retired English 
middle-class professional men, and the ambit in which they revolve 
is -~ very heart of Betjemanshire, the imaginary village of Rodenham 
in Surrey. 


Mr. Nicholas is a retired solicitor, and it is with his relationship 
with his undergraduate son Peter that the book principally deals, 
Mr. Nicholas has a picture of himself that he tries to live up to, a 
picture that is perhaps even more horrible than the reality—but you 
must allow for my prejudice, since I look on the society that Mr. Hinde 
depicts with morbid fascinated terror. Peter is nice. He is stil] 
barely a person, an amorphous shape on which anything could stil] 
be stamped, even the imprint of his father. The temptations that I so 
much admire young Mr. Hinde for resisting are (a) that of destroying 
his unity of place by accompanying Peter on a lyrical trip to Italy, and 
(b) of describing Peter’s tentative love-affair with anything but 
the excellent ironic observation that he brings to the rest of the book, 
The story is essentially tragic, but the level detachment of accurate 
reporting is never betrayed. I do really believe that this book is 
very good indeed, and has great depth beneath its superficial 
cleverness. 


Young Man on a Dolphin is very great fun. Set in Venice during 
one of those inevitable festival-cum-congresses, it has as central 
figure clever-clever young William Burnett, and its story is his way to 
salvation. Readers of Mr. Thorne’s amiable earlier books will recall 
that the doctrine by which beatitude may be achieved is ‘* Sex Is Fun 
Why Not Try It ? ’’ and will be delighted to learn that its enlightened 
benefits are revealed to William Burnett by Madame Fauquet of 
happy memory. From start to finish, for anyone who isn’t uncom 
— puritanical in his literary tastes, this novel is consistently 
jolly. 

Johnnie Sahib is, like Mr. Hinde’s book, a first novel, and, like it, 
very good, though the level its author attains is neither actually nor 
potentially quite so high. It seems unbecoming for a woman re- 
viewer to complain of growing tired of war books, when to so many 
men the war has been the major experience that impelled them to 
literary activity, but there it is ; the background material is becoming 
repetitiously tedious. Apart from this, here is a clever novel about an 
Indian Air Supply unit operating supply-drops into Burma, and, more 
specifically, about Johnnie Brown who regards himself as wholly 
responsible to his native section, demanding, in return, that its 
total loyalty shall be given to him. It is this reciprocal love and 
service that haunts Jim Taylor, who takes over the unit when Johnnie 
has too consistently disregarded more conventional military demands, 
until Jitn comes to regard Johnnie’s standards as of fundamentally 
the highest value. Even with the final resolution, the moral situation 
is really too slight for a long novel, and this one must fall back, like 
so many others, on documentary and personal minutiae. The 
character of Johnnie Sahib himself is, however, exceptionally well and 
vividly created, and I wondered throughout whether the author 
found him as detestable and, indeed, dangerous as I did. 


It does seem strange, when the better American writers are forever 
revealing the degraded vulgarity of American publicity methods, that 
these should go on being quite as vile as they apparently are. It is 
against their background that Mr. Marquand develops the story of 
Melville Goodwin, U.S.A., a General who, by means of a minor 
incident and major publicity, leaps into the public eye and, more 
immediately, into the eye of Sidney Skelton, one of those radio 
commentators who in a blaze of glory. strives desperately for integrity. 
Mr. Marquand’s constant flashbacks are apt to be irksome, as 
always, and one often longs for him to start at the beginning and go 
on to the end. But this is a good and immensely readable book, 
permeated with a bitter savage irony that will probably be missed 
where it should most strike home. MARGHANITA LASKL 
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the future can show. If the 1952 profits are 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


£15,325,000 FOR NEW SHIPS 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. F. A. Bates, Chairman of the Company, 
jn a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the seventy-fifth annual meeting to be held 
on May 28th says: 


The war left the Cunard and Associated 
Lines with pressing needs of ship renovation 
and replacement. Renovation of Atlantic 
ships was completed last summer and a 
number of new ships have been brought into 
the Atlantic schedules since 1947; the Port 
Line have built thirteen, the Brocklebank Line 
ten. Eleven’ ships, estimated to cost 
£15,325,000, are to be built. 


Operating surplus at £9,445,590 is in line 
with recent consolidated years except for the 

ak year of 1950. Surplus at £3,351,937 is 
- than 1950 by £125,682 but is reasonably 
near previous levels. Despite increased costs 
1951 has held its own, but taxes at £3,693,000 
on top of £4,918,000 in 1950 are causing large 
sums to be paid out when their computation 
disregards the current cost of renewing ships. 
Such outgoings could endanger the replace- 
ment future and so it remains urgent to 
increase reserves, which during the four con- 
solidated years to 1951 have increased by 
£11,532,000 reflecting the inadequacy of 
official depreciation allowances  toialling 
£9,489,000. How far reserves on this scale 
will serve for renewal and maintenance only 


on the level of 1951 the Group should not 
attract a serious liability for excess profits levy. 
Recommended is a final dividend of 124 per 
cent. making 15 for the year. 


Early in 1951 there were rather lean voyages 
in the North Atlantic passenger trade and 
cruising from New York was affected by the 
Korean war, but later numbers of travellers 
in all classes were satisfactory. 


Earnings in the first quarter of 1952 have 
improved on the corresponding period a year 
ago, but rising costs have to be met. In the 
absence of international complications, pros- 
pects for 1952 may be assessed on the 1951 
level during the summer but thereafter it 
would be unwise to venture an opinion. 


Canada’s development is offering oppor- 
tunity for many more to settle there. In the 
last five years we have carried 253,780 pas- 
sengers to or from Canada and 2,143,587 tons 
of cargo. With faith in Canada’s developing 
trade, contracts have been made for two new 
20,000 ton ships. 


The Managements, and staffs ashore and 
afloat, of the companies of the Cunard Group 
have all put in a hard year’s work, maintain- 
ing high traditions, ably backed up by our 
agents. 


To all I send the Company’s greetings and 
thanks for their continuing support. There 
are no ventures to rival those of the sea and 
by the Grace of God no course is sounder 
than the compass setting to the Cunard 
horizon of joint endeavour. 


“We are a friendly people,” said His Late 
Majesty King George VI in his last broadcast. 
There is a goodly measure of this friendliness 
in all ships of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
II's Merchant Navy and not least in the ships 
and offices of the Group. It is well stowed 
and carried ready for all our friends around 
the world whom we strive to serve. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


RecorD Fire, Accident and Marine premiums, 
at £26,174,680, and record new Life business 
at £7,268,722, were figures given in a state- 
ment issued by the Chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., with the 116th Annual 
Report and Accounts of The Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company 
Limited. 


Underwriting profit, £1,079,238, or 4.12 per 
cent. was not so favourable as in 1950 
(£1,206,236, or 5.33 per cent.), but the result 
was satisfactory and had been bettered only 
twice in 115 years, 


The profit, impressive in total, was less than 
2d. for each £1 of premium received after 
payment of taxes and other outgoings. 


More than three-quarters of the premiums 
came from abroad, emphasising the tremen- 
dous value to Britain of the Company's over- 
seas’ operations. The Chairman stressed that 
this business was based on confidence. It was 
disturbing to find in many lands a lack of 
confidence in Britain’s financial state, arising 
very largely from the inconvertibility of the 
£ sterling. To set this right, he trusted the 
Country would not flinch from trying to 
follow the hard course. Failure to do this, it 
seemed to him, would inevitably reduce still 
further the invisibe exports upon which the 
Country's trade balance so much depended. 


A final dividend of 17s. 6d. is recommended, 
making 35s. for the year. 





HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


The following is the statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. 


Head Office: 41, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


1 Tue 40TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on June Sth at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 
Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year to March 31st, 1952. 


The twelve months. which have passed since I| last addressed you have been full of difficulty for a business such as ours. The general depreciation 





of our currency throughout the world during the latter part of the late Government’s term of office affected all classes of international trade and 
the necessary restrictions since imposed to try and rectify this have added to the problems which we and our customers abroad have had to face. 
The present Government is now applying the orthodox remedies of the use of the Bank Rate, cutting down subsidies and the operation of a sterner 
credit restriction policy, the effect of which is already becoming apparent and will in the long run restore confidence in our currency. On the other 
hand the deflationary effect of all this is bound to be hard on business at home with the consequent danger of unemployment and industrial distress 
which are the inevitable results of deflation. However, of the two evils it must surely be wise to take the road of sound money where savings can be 
assured and where, though less money is earned, the income available can buy more of the necessities of life. 

It is unfortunate that, co-incidental with our present difficulties, drastic import restrictions are of necessity being imposed also by other members 
of the Commonwealth which will mean a serious loss of markets to important branches of industry here, many of which are already beginning to feel 
the pinch. 

The ultimate effect also of E.P.L. cannot be overlooked as, although this is a measure avowedly intended to restrict rearmament profits, it must 
in its present form inevitably affect to a greater or lesser degree all progressive sections of the country’s commerce and industry. 

It is, therefore, very satisfactory that the figures of the Balance Sheet of the Bank show such stability in spite of the difficulties which I have 
mentioned. There has been a slight falling off of our Acceptance business during the year but the previous year’s figure was exceptional by comparison 
with that of the year immediately preceding it. The Deposits are slightly up on last year and the liquidity position is very favourable. Altogether 
I have no hesitation in saying that the overall picture is one of strength and shows a sound and active business. 

There has been no great change during the year in the geographical source of our activities. As always, our chief customers continue to be our 
Scandinavian friends and our business of long standing with our Banking connections in Italy has been maintained. As a result of the new 
regulations for dealings in foreign exchange we have been able to give some activity to our accounts with American Banks from whom we receive 
very friendly reciprocity and, naturally, it will be our endeavour to extend this branch of our activities in other directions as circumstances permit. 

Since the last Balance Sheet we have added to the capital employed by the issue of 1,000,000 new fully paid shares of £1 each the benefit of which 
has been available during the latter six months and this is reflected by the increased Profit figure for the year of £382,106. This will allow us to re- 
commend the same final dividend on the increased capital as was paid on the old. 

The year ahead of us is obviously full of difficulties but with the support of our good friends at home and all over the world and the help of our 
staff, who have continued to give that loyalty and devotion which they have always shown, we are confident that the Bank can not only maintain 
but increase its activities. 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist MARCH, 1952. 


ee 


LIABILITIES £ 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts -~ on . 52,393,886 
Acceptances a . aa 18,032,899 
Paid-up Capital ... . ‘ “an me _ ee ale e ‘ ° 3,000,000 
Reserve _. , ons ao aie = on ten oud ‘ ae _ = " o « 2,250,000 
‘ ASSETS £ 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call - : on - an - 25,306,505 
Bills of Exchange : a 4,380,167 
British Government Securities 10,620,313 


Loans, Advances and other Accounts ars Ges 5 Pe Sly > eae peed oR * set Sa. eee gee gs | 
Investments in Subsidiaries is pa ‘ ; ce i on a“ sie ‘ ‘ - : 2,285,167 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 18,032,899 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
GILT-EDGED first and the rest nowhere is still 


the story in Throgmorton Street. While I 
would not question the logic of subdued 
markets in most of the equity groups, and 
especially in commodity shares, I am still 
not convinced that the rise in gilt-edged is 
soundly based. It can only be so if it can 
be assumed that the pound is moving out 
of its difficulties and that we can ignore any 
serious risk of another rise in Bank Rate. 
As the authorities remind us, the position of 
sterling has improved but, as I see it, not to 
the point at which one can have any firm 
conviction that the worst is over. A cautious 
attitude towards investment still looks to 
me the right one. 


Dunlop Dividend Decision 

On the strength of the spectacular results 
recently disclosed by a number of Britain’s 
leading industrial companies market expec- 
tations concerning the profits and dividend 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company have been 
pitched high in recent weeks. They have 
been disappointed by the figures now 
announced for 1951, which show that 
although trading profits Were well main- 
tained, the net amount available for divi- 
dends has been substantially reduced. In 
consequence, the board has been content 
merely to maintain the distribution on the 
Ordinary stock at 174 per cent., made up of 
15 per cent. dividend and 24 per cent. cash 
bonus. The group trading balance last year 
at £17,869,124 shows only a trifling increase 
over the £17,580,500 for 1950, from which it 
seems a reasonable inference that the bene- 
fits of a larger turnover were almost equally 
matched by an increase in costs. What is 
disappointing is the fall in the net profit of 
the group, after allowing for depreciation 
and taxation, from £5,062,863 to £4,607,413, 
which is due mainly to an extra depreciation 
charge of £470,000 for replacement cost of 
fixed assets in the United Kingdom. When 
we come to the available net profit of the 
parent company the reduction is even 
sharper at £2,339,712, against £3,316,918, 
since a much larger sum has been retained 
out of profits in the various subsidiaries. 
In the market the immediate reaction to 
these figures has been a fall in the £1 
Ordinary units from 57s. 9d. to 55s. 9d., not 
so much as a result of disappointed dividend 
hopes as on account of the unexpected 
reduction in net earnings. On the 17} per 
cent. distribution the yield is just over 6 per 
cent., or about the same as can be obtained 
on Imperial Chemicals: and some other 
leading industrial equities. Judged in rela- 
tion to the earnings outlook, which for 1952 
seems to me to be rather less favourable 
than a year ago, the 6 per cent. yield seems 
to me to be no higher than is called for. 


Cunard Commitments 

There is nothing in the full report of the 
Cunard Steam-Ship Company to cause me 
to revise my view that at the current level, 
yielding approximately 8 per cent., the £1 
Ordinary units are reasonably valued. In 
his statement Mr. F. A. Bates reassures 
stockholders on the subject of Excess Profits 
Levy. He says that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, if this year’s profits are on the level 
of 1951 the group should not attract any 
serious E.P.L. liability. Earnings in the 








passenger and cargo services for the first 
quarter of this year have improved, it seems, 
on the corresponding period of 1951, but 
the chairman warns stockholders that this 
improvement in gross receipts is being 
swallowed up by increased operating costs. 
Another point which emerges from the full 
report is that the group’s building pro- 
gramme covers 11 ships, spread over until 
1956, at an estimated cost of about 
£15,325,000. Fortunately, even this for- 
midable commitment appears to be well 
within the group’s liquid resources. In the 
latest balance-sheet current assets of over 
£36 million include £11,225,000 in invest- 
ments and £14,402,000 in cash. 


Brush-Aboe Position 

As expected, the latest accounts covering 
the year 1951 of the Brush-Aboe group, 
formerly the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company, bear all the authentic marks of 
expansion policy which is putting severe 
strain on liquid resources. In the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet the outstanding change 
is the further rise in bank loans from 
£2,103,584 to the formidable total of 
£4,578,901. This sharp increase in bank 
indebtedness is flanked by a jump of over £4 
million in stocks and work in progress to a 
new peak of over £10 million and a fall in 
the cash holding from £640,094 to £172,812. 
The directors explain that the considerable 
increase last year in the use of bank facilities 
was due not only to the financing require- 
ments of the larger volume of work in hand 
but to additions to plant and machinery and 
other fixed assets, and the acquisition of 
interests in new subsidiaries. This is an 
encouraging position from the earnings 
standpoint, but it is only too evident that 
the group is now in need of a substantial 
addition to its capital resources—a matter 
which has been under consideration during 
1951 and now has the closest attention of the 
board. Last year’s 10 per cent. dividend, 
which is at the same rate as in each year 


. Since 1948, was covered by a large margin 


of earnings, and the 5s. Ordinary units are 
quoted in the market around 5s. 74d. to give 
a yield of 84 per cent. This is a higher 
return than would be justified if it were not 
for the fact that the market is expecting a 
new ‘‘ rights ’’ issue of Ordinary shares in 
the fairly near future. 


Babcock and Wilcox Progress 

Although Ordinary stockholders in Bab- 
cock and Wilcox, the steam boiler makers, 
may have experienced some slight disappoint- 
ment at the mere maintenance of the 18 per 
cent. distribution for 1951, they have good 
cause for satisfaction at the position revealed 
in the 1951 accounts. A record turnover is 
reflected in an increase in group trading 
profits from £4,310,856 to £5,076,599, and 
net profit, after taxation, has risen from 
£1,543,067 to £2,027,849. For several 
reasons the board has chosen to deal very 
cautiously with the larger net profit available. 
The transfer to research and development 
reserve is maintained at £150,000, general 
reserve receives an allocation of £800,000 
against £650,000, and £291,461 against nil 
is put to contingencies reserve. On top of 
all this, a sum of £659,253 has been charged 
against profits as additional depreciation, 
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as a first provision for special depreciation 
to cover replacement values. These are the 
obvious factors which explain the board's 
decision not to increase the Ordinary diyj. 
dend, but another influence may well have 
been the bank overdraft, which at Deo 
ember 31, 1951, stood at £1,596,966, 
Although there is no intention at present of 
taking any action to fund this bank indebted. 
ness and the directors are not yet by any 
means certain that such an operation wil] 
prove necessary, they clearly have e 
inducement to plough back earnings on a 
liberal scale. In his annual statement 
Mr. W. Lionel Fraser takes a cauti 
hopeful view of the outlook, which seems 
well justified by the state of the group's 
order book. Quoted around 65s. 3d. Babcock 
and Wilcox £1 Ordinary units offer the 
reasonable yield of just under 54 per cent, 
They are a sound industrial holding. 


Guest, Keen Surprise + 

Having outlined in these notes the 
potentialities of Guest, Keen and Nettle 
folds, I am all the more impressed by the 
results disclosed in the preliminary figures 
for 1951. The increase in earnings, when 
one allows for the vesting of the group’s 
four important steel-making subsidiaries, is 
surprisingly -sharp. Last year’s surplus on 
trading, struck after charging £2,488,072, 
against £1,534,391, for depreciation, rose 
from £6,168,357 to £8,805,719. Gross 
trading profits thus appear to have risen by 
nearly £3,600,000, which is a striking reflec. 
tion of the earning power of the group’s 
expanding engineering interests. Although 
taxation has absorbed the whole of the 
increase in gross earnings, the Guest, Keen 
directors have seen fit to raise the Ordinary 
distribution by 1 per cent. to 15 per cent, 
This is consistent with putting £1 million, 
against £900,000, to general revenue reserve 
of the parent company, and in the accounts 
of subsidiaries £994,880 is retained. The 
full report and chairman’s statement will 
doubtless throw further light on the earnings 
outlook in today’s rather more competitive 
conditions, and an assessment of prospects 
also needs to take into account the possi- 
bility that the company will reacquire some 
of its steel-making interests when the 
industry is denationalised. Guest, n £1 
Ordinary units are now quoted at Sls. to 
yield just over 53 per cent. In my view they 
have scope for a further improvement. 

Cairn Line Dividend 

The 10s. units of the Cairn Line of Steam- 
ships, whose merits I outlined here a year 
ago, haye been one of the disappointments 
of the shipping market. Quoted at one time 
last year around 15s. they are now down to 
12s. despite the improvement in the com- 
pany’s earnings position. Preliminary 
figures for 1951 show that net profit, struck 
after charging £27,748, against £5,863, for 
taxation, has soared from £41,787 to 
£185,086. The company, which is closely 
associated with Furness, Withy and Com- 
pany and which owns refrigerator vessels 
operating between Great Britain and Canada, 
has obviously benefited from the rise in 
freight rates. Following their traditionally 
cautious distribution policy the directors 
have been content to raise the dividend rate 
from 7} per cent. to 10 per cent., so that at 
12s. the 10s. units are now offering a yield 
of just over 8} per cent. I think they should 
be held for improvement. 
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PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 
Aticace: ann Raccett, Genealogists and 
Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 
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wi = ne tod ~ Help in study is 


uly Looe my Spmsrva. List ALLIANCE. 
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uirers. 16, 
‘Frenchwoman 
heme in/near 


inclusive; fond children Box Miko. 
PVOID furs got by torture, particularly 
AvorD te Write for Pur Cr leaflets 
Van Der Byt, 49, Tregunter 
London, S.W.10. Funds are needed. 

Ree iTISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
B Baker Street, London, N.W.1. unded 
Members everywhere. Write 


particular PATIENT ($274). Poor man (35) 
dependents, ha mort- 
‘ei th four “and is now worried about 
cial position, as he needs nourishing 
foods. Please help us to care for him also 
yndreds of other sad cases Jewellery 
accepted and sold. Nationat Society For 
Cancer Revier. Appeal G.7. 47, Victoria 
URC vestments, silver, brassware, &c., 
for sale sec. ae, & eg Ry 
books, _ 
theologice Lower Brook “Sireet, Ipswich. 
\OMPLETELY BEDRIDDEN yet poor 
to buy Sy -- set. Man of 28 bed- 
ridden with 
children boarded out. (Case No. 1552.) The 
gole aim of tne ‘‘Wireless for the Bedridden”’ 


tor 


Society is to —— free wireless facilities | 


for such tragic nds are urgently 
Lea: 


information on 
activities, post free from the Secrerary, 
The “ Wireless for the Bedridden *’ Society, 
55a, Welbeck Street, tease, W.l. = (Reg. 
Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 
EATH DUTIES can be drasti — re- 
duced by long-term Pit A. ion you 
ot now.—Full details from R HOMS ON, 

, Bedford Street, Strand, W. 

EALING FOR THE INCURABLES. 

£20,000 needed this year to save life. 
Please nelp us to helpless ‘n 
Britain's Sanctuary of Kindly 
send an offering to the ion ouN Mal- 
taxp, Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset and 


make cheques and P.O.'s payable to Milton | 


Abbey Fund 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT _ for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea. Good 


food and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
licensed.—Heat anp Son, 196, Tottenham 
Sot Road, 


w.i. 

) wf you wish to distribute advertising gifts 
at Christmas or on any other occasion 
inspect our large range. sk for 
fiiustrated Catalogue S/4 Ruicmarp }Hocu- 
rep (Lonvon) Lrp, 28, Archway Rd., N.19. 
PUZZLES ‘loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovetas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
ERVOUS “STOP” or STAMMER. 
Treatment by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for pow pt. — 


Me. CuHartes Seymove, er 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng, Tel.: 1738. 
AUL GALLICO—writes he brightest 


column in daily jornalism every day 
in the “Daily Graphic ’—illustrated by 
Nicolas Bentley. Order your “ Daily 
Graphic "" for Gallico and the best news- 
pictures. 
CHOOLMASTER (28). Classics, graduate 
R.N.V.R. officer, willing to 
post in or near London. Aug. 
and early Sept — x 418C. 


EE LIFE as PAUL GALLICO sees it. | 


Read his wise and witty column every 
morning in the “ Daily Graphic "’—it's 
the brightest column in dally journalism. 

HARE CONTINENTAL TOUR, roomy car, 
with two young Australians. Car ex- 
penses shared in sterli Start mid-June 
or early-July. Would take 2 or 3 congenial 
1. 5, 33, Henrietta Street, 


HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL—A monthly 

review of Literature, Economics, eetory, 

hy, Politics, etc., oes by Michae! 

B Guillebaud, 

Willey ys Tt. ¥. D. 

issue now ready. Of all 
(30s. p.a.). 


Philosop 

Oakeshott, Denis 
Michael Postan, Basi 
Williams. May 
booksellers, 3s. net. 


Portable Ballrooms for Hire 
Ballroom Furnishers with 150 years 
experience can provide temporary 
accommodation on your own ground. 
An addition to your house or an 
alternative to using your house at all. 
For further details write— 

JOHN EDGINGTON & CO. LTD. 
108, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 

RODney 3801 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


This Voluntary Society is now in 
BD its 95th year of work for 

welfare of homeless and other- 
wise needy children, and for the 
unmarried mother and her child. 


Subscriptions, donations and legacies 
gratefully received by the Director. 
55, Leigham Court Road, London,S.W.16 











living with wife, their 3 | ¢ 


fet “105 ‘will give you further | 
the Society's nation-wide | 
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OUNG ny would like to hear of 

to hi Garden 

after mutual 

al. nce not . Or good 
country home and food and nominal 
offered for temporary help. i 413C. 

GREAT SAVING.—Suits, Overcoats, 

Costumes turned. List free. Callers by 

pointment. ro. WALKER, Sciontifie 

rains ae Tailor, 3, Audrey Rd., 

& Co., shirt: 


rs, 
s, special. x A, D.B. 2 piece suits, hand 
finished solid worsted, 20 guineas, to 
wear or to measure, 
c/a shirts, 95s., 
Jermyn Street, 
Cea Smoaing Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. A per- 
fect smoke. 2s. 6d. r OZs., it free. 
—Surimpton & KE, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secrerary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 
XCLUSIVE Catering by Gratson 
“Purely Private 


(CATERERS). Lrrrep. 
Caterers —VICtoria 4353. 
MFORT Assured with HARDY’S 
MASTAFIT SHOES, specially designed 
for wide and very wide feet, hetumee toes, 


also 100 per cent. nylon 
plus ls. postage. 66, 


fallen arches. Ladies’ to size 9. Men’s to 
size 12. Personal fittings can. Ne: by 
X-Ray, 60, Baker 1903. 


-St., 
DBAG REPAIRS, - gh Ct 9 re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remake Hanpaacs Co.,  183a, 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 





three range from Ha 
HH’ YOUR PAVOURITE SUIT 
| COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 
for the outdoor man; mensurements. taken 
rom your own garments; suit p from 
£10 6d. for tterns. 


Repmaynes, 15, Wigton, Cumberland. 
N SP. House and Commission Agent. 
Orders gratefully executed, intelligently, 
considerately, efficiently. _ Write K. Bowen, 
Killaloe, Co. Clare. 
hv ye ~ MENDING on all garments— 


-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. a call.—Bei areas 
Menpers, Lro., 22(£), New Bond S 1 


N ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES to 
4) measure in lovely colourings from 
99s. 6d. Styles and patterns rn Leopiay, 
Lro., (SP.58), Union House, 
N ANNEQUINS.—The world- famous “Lucie 
+ Clayton Appointments Bureau for 
Pashion Mode!s will give a free consult- 
ation to any girl considering training for 
| this modern career.—449, Oxford St., 1. 
MAY. 0667. 

LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 

required. Best prices offered without 

—— Registered post or personal call. 
—Har Lro.. London. S.W. 

ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 


w the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 
we pay the followin Reco Prices:— 
£5-£75 for Culture Pearl Necklaces: 


£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains: 
£15- £250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 

; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 


2 
oh 
ny 
wa 


| Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
| ore Stone Diamond Rings, and up to 
for Diamond and Precious Stone 


._ Bracelets and Earrings. 
Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Association). If you cannot 
call personally send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell, M. Hayes anp Sons, 
106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLborn ‘9177. 
ELLING your fur coat? Then bring 
or send it for a fair offer. Inquiries 
invited.—D. Curwen, pt. “S,"" Ta, Mel- 
combe Street (opposite Lost Property Office), 
Baker Street, Est. over 30 years 
LVER TROPHY CUPS, lesticks, 
&c., modern and sntiome. 
nd ali gem jewels, Victoria: 
and Gold ditto (any condition). Real and 
vereigns 58s., Gold, 
xes, Musical and 
Hignest_ offers with 
-), 29, South 
National Pro- 
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ne ae ditto. 

ash.—H. Miter, Lrp. (Dept. 
Street, Worthing (Bankers; 
vincial). 


SHOPPING BY POST _ 


BUNDANTLY HEALTH GIVING — 
wholesome Scotch Wholemeal. ~ a4 
Season's. 150 recipes 


8. Free Pric 
List.—Garrion Mitts, Wishaw (8), Scotland. 
DDRESSED Notepaper. —500, 188. 6d. 
1,000, 30s. 6d. post free (purchase tax 
extra). Samples. General Prin 
W. Troere, Enniskillen. Northern Treland. 
A RY TWILL TROUSERS, 64s. post 
free. Tailored from heavy quality 
breeches cloth in brown or fawn. Self- 
supporting shirt-grip waist. Also stocked in 
ladies’. Send cheque, cash or C.O.D., stat- 
ing waist and inside leg measurements, to 
Dept. “* L. Puriurps, 54-55, West Street, 
Brighton (Tel:: 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage 
paid; 4 ib. 15s., 6 na +m ja—Weseas 
Cuenps, Lrp.. Sherborne, Dor: 
EW Irish Linen Lengths ci) Natural 
12 ft. x 2 ft. each 15s., 
7s. 6d., 2) White 





12 ft. (3) Embroidery 
. X 27 im. each 19s. 6d. Carr. 
Satisfaction or money back. ~ 


a4 


Conway, Lr. (pert. 454), 1, Stoke Newing- 


Lo N.1 
SUTSTANDING.” Value. 


} Mens Medium 
! Grey Flannel Trousers. 1 — 30 
to 40 In. W. 30 to 32 >. -L. 6d. 
| pair. 42 to “ in. W. 30 32 a * 4 
32s. 6d. pair. All Wool West of Englond. 
| 32°to 4g "in. W. 30 0 to 3 LL. 45s. pair. 
Carr. Free. | a ‘or money back. 
| #. Conway (Dept. 94), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road. ‘Lond 16. 
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ARACHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy wor 
Silk. White or Primrose; Wag 

36 in. x 132 in., 2 els 17s. “mas ‘s 
32s. éd., 8 panels 2. Nyla. 

panels 3s o 


Rose or Light Blue; each panel 
150 Panels 20s., 4 éa* 
° Danels 72s. 6d. Cart. Free. Satisfaction 
maney . Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 
21), "stoke ‘Newington Road, London. 
GARDENING 
HASE COILED METAL STAKSBS surpass 
others for neatness, efficiency, 


all 
durability. Made of tiexiv.e ga:van 
steel they afford ample sup jurt, 


| 6, Rectory Ave., 
Py 


dispense | 


with string and tying, cannot harbour the | 


Pests and disease germs which orten infest 
Pid fashioned unhygiemic stakes. Instantiy 


adaptable to every staking requirement in | 


greenhouses or the open. A 
usefulness for tomatoes, beans, peas, 
climbing roses, tall floweis, etc 

5’ 6” jons. = =. 13s. 6d., per 100, £4 10s. 
4° 0” lang, be 12s. Od., per 100, £4 Os. 
4° 0° (lig panty doz. 10s. 6d., 100 £3 3 10s. 
Orders for over 10s. sent carriage paid 
Illustrated Coiled Stakes Leaflet on request 
Cuase, Lrp., 21, Cloche House, Snepperton. 


LITERARY 

LL MSS. typed at Is. 
words, — 2d. Pere, 

Heston, Middlese: 
a MAGAZINES. 
Pop. Mechs., Fortune. 
al se cubscription. Send tor 
Co. (SP), 111, 

‘pool. 
* odd numbers 
fore No. 80, 1s. each paid. Please 
Also for sale.- Y _. mage Books.op, 

Wine Office Ct., E.C.4. Cen. 


2d. per 1,000 
74, Fern Lane, 


— Nat. Geog. 
&c., by 
details.— 
Buchanan 


McDOUGALL for typi “— 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31, Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 
ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2S. per 

4 1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work. 
—Jennincs, 55. Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 
ORTMAN SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 57, 


George St., W.1.—Translations, typewrit- 
ing and om ny | accurately and attrac- 
tivel none 4 hours. Tel.: WEL 6246. 

OOF-R ADING on your own terms by 
S Little Totham, Essex. 
ANTED.—Stories and. Art.cles 
—_ * emainn ~—DonaLp 
Holycross, Tnurle: 
ws FOR ‘PROFIT. Send for free 
Booklet. — Tue Recent Institvre 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
OUR PEN can pay for your holiday. 
Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you ? 
f you acquire the professional touch you 
can always make money with your pen. 
Pree book and advice from.—Prospecrus 
Derr., London School of Journalism, 57, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 
£2 for Writing 1,000 Words! Also a 
sample Short Story or Article 
criticised Free and without obligation. Send 
today Me full —. and Free Copy of 
** Authorship.” The are ‘courses by 
ag ~ 4 Nichols, jy Brophy, Enid Bly- 
c. ScHOOL oF permgeesr Lro. (8.1.), 
Mi "Duke _Street, London, W.1. 


EDUCAT IONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Secre- 
Cottece, 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 
and day —~ a; 
for gradua’ 
department. 
J Love 


for 
Cralic, 


Ss. Active 
“ieee to THe Vice-PRinciPat, 

ridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Ors: PRE ARATORY SCHOOL - 

ber vacancies and bursaries. W. 
Giles, M.A. (Oxon.), ~. Ed. 
Ketteringham H Hall, Near Norwich. 

THE ROSE? 

Gallen, Switeer: and. General Certifi- 


revelation of | 


' ma we University B.A., B. 


Ric 


wanted be- , 


Special arrangements | 
appointments | 


| Tate Gallery. Open till 15 June. 
| 10-6, Sundays 


cate, languages, small classes, games, pre- 
alpine climate, excellent food. All es. | 
New school year beginning September. | 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter course for 


Holiday courses mii-July to mid-September 
OMPLETE 


raduates or | 


older students at Davies's, hite Lodge 
Addison Road, — Tel.: Park 4465. 
Students may begin 
AVIES LAIN ‘AND. ‘DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Le a tuition for | 
examinations. Nav nd Army Entrance 


lst M.B., General ertificate at all levels. 

Tel.: PARK 7437. 

} eat i Postal Tuition for examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


tarial, Civil Service, ‘Commercial. General 
Cert Education, &c. Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which _ 
teres to Metrropotttan Coitece (G40), 


Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E. c Hi 
IRLS SCHOOL (boys 4-8), farm setting, 
has vacancies.—WatsH Manor, Crow- 


borough, Sussex. 

ORDONSTOUN SOCIETY. Scholarship 

Competition. The Gordonstoun Society 
has placed at the disposal of the School a 
sum of £2,000 to be distributed as Scholar- 
ships and grants towards the sch hool fees 
for a four years’ course at Gordonstoun. 
The maximum award will be £800 (£200 
a year for four years). Candidates will be 
expected to enter the school in September, 
1952, and must be between the ages of 12) 
and 14) on the Ist September, 1952 
written examination to be taken at the 
candidate's school, will be on the 23rd, 24th 
and 25th June. Candidates who qualify 
will be summoned for interview on the 
29th July, 1952. Application forms together 
with prospectus of the high school can be 
obtained from the Director of Studies, 
Gordonstoun School, Elg.n, Moraysh: re, and 
must be returned by June 9th, 1952 
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PSWICH SCHOOL — Entrance Schular- 
olarships 


sh. Four Open Entrance Sch 
or £ per annum are offered for boys 
under September, 1952. e 


14 on Ist Pp 

Examination will take place early in June, 

==. punther rticulars and form of entry 
ained from 

Ipswich school, Suffolk 

N ATHS. for Matric Inter.—RvustomJes, 

4 2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. BAM 0210. 

Wycombe. H.W. 1436 


AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
Mayfair 6626, a's Most Comprehensive 
Training for Grade Secretariai Posts. 
New courses bain every Monday during 
May and June. 
XFORD. Owing to cancellation Oxford 
ar. can accommodate inferences, 
e.. of & 90 persons. 12-28 Juiy Apply 
=- x 


1C. 
OSTAL “TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.), 
Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
, B.D., and other Degrees, Dip 
Law Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from S, a 
Dept. %,. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
RIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEOE 59,62, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
HE New School, Kings Langley, Herts. 
Day and age My F for boys and 
girls from 6 to 18. e well-balanced and 
cComprehepeive method of education, based 
udolf Steiner's principles, avoids early 
specialisation and aims at unfolding the 
individual faculties and gifts of the child 
while developing truly social impulses. 
cweneteen for School Leaving Examina- 


the HEADMASTER, 


Moderate fees. Prospectus on request. 

ry RCHPONT MANOR. Selected June 
Courses. 30 May 5 June, “* Whitsun 
Nature Study Course."” Field work on 
woodland life. Visit to Savernake. Groups 
for beginners and experts. 30th June— 
6th July, ‘‘International Affairs’; es>ecially 


European Union, Nationalism and the im- 
pact of the United States Details and 
full summer programme from THE WARDEN 
‘(‘B), Urehfont Manor, Devizes, Wilts. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 





RIGHTON. The Royal Pavilion with 
Regency furniture. Open daily inc. 
Sundays, 10 


5. 
YExTRAL AFRICANS’ APPEAL TO 
RITAIN 


Public Meeting—Friday, 9 May, at 7.30 p.m. 
Speakers—Mr. Dingle Foot (presiding), Mrs. 
Eirene White, M.P., Rev. Michael Scott, 
Rev. Kenneth MacKenzie (missionary from 
Nyasaland) and Altlrican represeatatives 
from Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
At the Hoare Memoriat —— i Smith 
Street Entrance to Church 

R. GILBERT MURRAY, OM, delivers 

his Presidential Address to the » Sony 


for Psychical Research at 8 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, 21 May, at the Caxton Hall. ¢ Caxton 
Street, S.W.1. Open to the public. Admit- 
tance free. 


UAL-PURPOSE ROOMS showing space 
saving furniture designed and arranged 


for present day needs. On view from 
April 2ist-May 3lst at Hear & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

BIT: F BOOKS on _ iInter- 


national Ralesions, at Boox Hovse Ltp., 
7, Whitehall, S.W.1, 10-5.30, Saturdays in- 
cluded, to June 7th. 
SEIBITION OF ENGLISH CHURCH- 
vo SCULPTURE Arts Council 
.. women ® Square, S.W.1. n 
until “Bath A Mon., Wed., Fri., t. 
10-6, Tues. & urs. 10-8. Admission free. 
RANCES HODGKINS, GWEN JOHN, 
ETHEL WALKER. A Memorial _, 
bition organised with the Arts Coun 
Weekdays 


2-6. Admission free. 
I tte GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street. 
4 


Gallery, 


W.1. New intings by Ben Nicholson. 
Daily 10-5.30. ts. 10-1. 

EW EUROPE GRoup Lecture: he 7 
nardo as Biol by Dr. H. 
Bayon. eB in. es Sa. 

Friday 16th ."*. 8 

T. ANNE HOUSE, on Dean Street, 
 W.t. GERrard 5007. Mondays, May 
12th to June 23rd at 6.30 p.m. Lite 


rary 
Conversations—contemporary writers will 


discuss literary figures of the past 100 
years. May 12th—John Betjeman and 
Frances Cornford. Further speakers: 


Angela Thirkell; Gerard Hopkins and Derek 
Patmore; Kathleen Raine and Lord Birken- 
head; Alan Pryce-Jones and Edmund Blun- 
den; Harold Nico!son and Osbert Lancaster. 
Non-members: 2s. at door. 





The Historical 
CRAB & LOBSTER HOTEL 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight 
Tel. Ventnor 16! 

A famous hotel associated with Kin 
Charles |. English and Continen 
Cuisine. Games Room 
Terms, 7 gns.—10 gns. per week 


STRAWBERRY PROTECTION NETS 


GUARANTEED BIRD, FROST & ROT- 
F & fully COVERS AREAS NAMED. 
30ft. x 3ft. 5s. 3d.; 
5 . 15s.; by 10ft. 17s.; 
by 16ft. 28s.; by 24ft. 42s. Any size Net 
made to cover at 7d. sq. yd. sent imme- 
diately carr. paid. SPECIAL BRAND NEW 
SQUARE MES Od. . . , 
ag BEAN 











8d. CR 
sU RRoU Nos. ANGLING, ETC. CATA- 
LOGUE 


E 
SUTTON, Netmaker, SIDCUP KENT 
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DARIS-LONDRES. Mainly pictures ac- 
quired Ley A in France by Courbet. 
Corot, Cezanne, net, Renoir, Boudin 
Pissarro, etc; 9.30-6. Sat. 9.30-1.—Tooth’s 


31 Bruton Street, W.1. Closing 17th. 
HE MAX BEERBOHM Exhibition. Also 
paintings by Leonard Appelbee 


Leicester Gattertes, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. 
1 Of 4 —~—— thal OF 
LATION.-—-The course of three lectures 
by Sefior Garcia Gomez on “ Los albores 
de la lirica romanica, las jaryas romances 
en las muwassahas,"’ to have been given on 
12, 15 and 16 May at King's College, has 
: ames HENDERSON, Aca- 
demic Registrar. 
| Ohya it OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures will be given by Pro- 
fessor Re Be (Harvard) at 5 p.m. on 
20, 27 May at the School of 
cunts “ond East European Studies, Uni- 
versity of London, W.C.1 20 May: The 
Slavs and the Conflict between Empire and 
Papacy; 22 May: Byzantium, Rome and the 
Slavs; 27 May: Byzantium and 
the Origins of Moscovite Autocracy. Admis- 
sion free, without ticket.—James Henper- 
SON, son, Academic Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS ‘VACAN’ . 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order, 1952. 

HOME for the training of mothers in 

the management of their homes and 
care of their children is to ope’ 
shortly under the auspices of the Society 
of Ll. -- as &@ memorial to Elizabeth Fry. 

Home, which has accommodation for 
fweive Mothers with their children up to 
the age of six, if situated near Harrogate, 
and = i read 4 for occupation early in 

P| 





lications are invited 
from suitably ualified women for the t 
of Warven, who will responsible for 


the management of the Home. Salary £350 
@ year with full residential emoluments. 
Applications, giving full details of training 

previous experience, and the names of 
two persons to whom reference can 
made, should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Elizabeth Fry Committee, Beverley House, 
Shipton Road, York. 

B.C. requires Announcer (male) at 

e Glasgow. Duties include preparation 
editing of announcements, reading 
regional news bulletins and weather 
forecasts, continuity announcing and pre- 
sentation of all types of programmes. 
Essential qualifications are good microphone 
knowledge 


and 
daily 


voice, good general education, 
of Scotiand and Scots speech, interest in 
music, literature and topical affairs to- 


gether with ay to deal with all kinds of 
speakers and artists. Knowledge of French 
and other European languages would be an 
advantage. Salary £795 rising by 5 annual 
increments to maximum £1,065. Applica- 
tions to Appointments Orricer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked ‘ Announcer 
Spt.’ within 7 days. For acknowledgement 
Base enclose stamped addressed envelope. 


B.C. requires Script Supervisor for 

® Television Service with responsibility 
for safe custody, reading, assessing and re- 
cord.ng all scripts or stories submitted to or 
commissioned by Television Drama Depart- 
ment. Duties range from encouragement 
and instruction of writers of promise to 
preparation of final shooting scripts. Appli- 
cants must be able to show awareness of 
special requirements and possibilities of 
elevision medium and that they are cap- 
able of organising work of readers, adaptors 
and clerical sta Previous experience of 
similar work in films, theatre or journalism 
an advantage. sy él, ibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) -_ 5 
annual increments to maximum £1,330 
Applications to APPorInTMENTs Orricer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
* Script Super. Tel. Spt.’ within 7 
For acknowledgement please 
stamped addressed envelope. 

ER MAJESTY'S COLONIAL SERVICE. 

Educational Appointments. There are 
vacancies in the ucation Departments of 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone for male es 


enclose 


ates between the ages of 22 and . to 
undertake teaching, administrative and 
inspectorate duties. Candidates must pos- 


sess a degree, preferably with Honours, of 
a recognised University, together with a 
Teaching Diploma or Certificate and/or 
teaching experience and should be quali- 
fied to teach in one or more of the follow- 
ing subjects: Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, English, History, Latin and 
Geography Appointments are permanent 
and pensionable, and if a temporary 
appointment is desired, arrangements can 
be made with Home Education Authorities 
for the release of teachers to Colonial 
appointments for a period of up to five 
years; superannuation rights may be safe- 
guarded by arrangement with the Ministry 
of Education. Sa wy ter 3 luding expatria- 


tion allowance, are £ 66) 1,300. the point 
of entry being dependent upon age, 
qualifications, and experience. Additional 


variable and non-pensionab‘e cost of living 
allowances are also paid. Candidates should 
write as soon as possible for a form of 
application and further particulars to the 
Director oF Recrvurrwent (Colonial Service) 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1. anid should 
quote reference No. 27054/E/52/WA 
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i RB C. requires  Pinnish me 
* Organiser for European Serv must 
| be Bi (tis nationality). Du Duties: g ~~ 
broadcasts in Pinn to Pinland includ 
news ond political , 5h —-. on wor 
scene and programmes designed to explain 
political, economic, social and cultu 
conditions in Britain sronaasing and 
superintending work of Finn ion. 
Essential qualifications: ood _ first-hand 
knowledge of Pinland, wi political and 
c’ ‘Itur ' interest, understanding of 
| foreiw. *vairs. Journalistic or broadcasting 
exp. stonce sh 


and kno ~~ of — 
| language are qanet Salary £900 (pos- 
sibly higher | enseptionnl) 
with 5 anm | nerements ‘to maximum 
£1,195. Applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcastin House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘ Finnish P Spt.’ within 7 days. 
‘or acknowledgement Please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 


N AN or Woman with organising ability 
Must be keenly interested in literature, 
the arts and current affairs, to develop 
established lecture agency. Practical out- 
look essential. Salary 
with good prospects of ocuae- 
stating qualifications.—Box 
HE le as HOSPITALS FOR NER- 
VOUS _ DISEASES. Appointment of 
Applications 


Write, 


Assistant Psychologist. 
invited for the appointment of an 
tant Psychologist at the National Hospital, 
Queen Square, Cc. The appointment 
will carry the formal ‘status of a ture- 
ship in the Institute of Neurology (Queen 
Square). Honours Degree (or equivalent 
qualification) in Psychology essential, and 
post-graduate research experience in experi- 
mental or clinical ps ee logy an advantage. 
The appointment will be for one year in 
the first instance. Applications, giving the 
names of two referees, should be sent to 
the undersigned, from whom further details 
may be obtained, not later than 2lst May, 
1952. Macdonald Critchley, . Institute 
of Neurology (Queen Square), The National 
Hospital, Queen Square, London, C.l. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the i of 
Assistant Lecturer in Clinical Psychology in 
the Department of Psychiatry. Candidates 
should have an Honours degree in Psycho- 
logy with additional training or experience 
ry h.-— Psychology. lary scale £700- 
per annum with membership of 
é. 5 Ss. Su and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
14th June, to the Registrar, the University 
Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may 
obtained 





PROPERTY 


NEXPENSIVE week-end retreat—house- 


7 commerned 60 ft. yacht, teak built 
agper sheathed, seven berths with 
Bunloc lo mattresses, 


lying at pleasant 
village, price £750 ox 414C. 
PULBOROUGH. S'x. - R. mins. House, 
4 bedrooms, 3 > Freehold. 
Detached. Corner site. "Bandy soil. Low 
rates. Ample cellarage. Sale (vac. poss.) 
£2,800. To let (unfurn.) £140 p.a. excl. 
Write, Dr. H. E., Wyke Cottage, 127-131, 
Felpham Way, Bognor Regis, S’x 


OUTH WALES FARM. 80 acres. 

ful situation on fishing river. 
farmhouse and buildings. Too 
present owner 4 mile village 
station pss. freehold. Can interview 
London.—Box 412C. 
Wooo: BUNGALOW on lovely Chil- 

tern hillside near Princes Risborough, 

large .— ¢, 2 bedrooms, modern installa- 


Beauti- 


tions, old _£2,000. —Box 415C. 

| 

ACCOMMODATION 
ENTLEMAN (retired univ. lecturer) 


offers lge. furn. room with use of kit- 
chen. Pleasant hse. bordering Reg. Pk. Suit 
Professor or Senior Student.—Box 417C. 

ween. Quiet, lovely. Lady offers 
. me room, board, bath, £2 15s. 
Reader, walker- -Box 419C. 
ELECT Town and Country furnished 

Acc tion and uired. 
—Twe Linx Bureau, 10, Eccleston Street, 
8.W.1. SLOane 7101. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


MERICAN graduate student, wife, 2 

children, wishes rent suitable furnished 
accommodation July 22, 1952, to July 1, 
1953. 3 or 4 bedrooms, play area for child- 
| ren, some central heating if poss. Max. 
| rent approx. £9 per week. —Box 4230. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A Sanecets. Cardiganshire. A warm 
welcome is given to visitors to an 
attractive small pb noses, on an unspoilt 
coast 
uests happ 
rom Miss Battarp, Pen-y-Cra 
ETWEEN Lune Valley ny Lakeland. 
Spacious Georgian Country House in 
lovely setting on wW estate. 
centre for walks or excursions. Moderate 








ee 





} 
charges.—Yeatanp Manor, nr. Carnforth. 
| Bs. OR—Comfortable Guest House 
| Jood food, willing service. Garden.— 
| Wrowo vuy, Sylvan Way. Tel.: 350 
| (AORN WALL. Olid Rectory, Forrabury, 
stle. Amid peaceful and glorious 
sta’ scenery. Good f and comfort. 
ancies, summer Terms 6-7) gns 


autumn 


Lrp. 
14d.; 


Berripce & Co., 


this isu Intand & Overseas 


neat te Fa ble is done to make | 
Comfortable. 


‘anada 


around £600 p.a., | 


are | 
Assis- | 





| side. 
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OTTAGE, sleep 7, large 
electricity, w.c., bath. Iisif mile coast 
Milford, Hants, bathing, sa: ug. August 
25th-September 15th £26, My = June, July 
4-6 guineas wkly. ‘Phone P' 2144. 


ERBYSHIRE. Babingtoi. Uuest House, 
Wirksworth. 400 year-o) .souse with 
modern comfort and excelk | catering. 
Perfect centre for country holi 7. (24 miles 
Matlock Bath). Terms from *| gns. p.w. 
EVON. Bkfst. Eve. Dinne:. Fine posn. 
Min. Sea. Ex. Cen. * Fontesay. 
Combemartin. 
I ORSET. Delightful holidays in large 
country house amid 8 acres, o’looking 


Poole est. and Purbeck hills. Riding. Forest 
Hill, Corfe Mullen, Lytchett Minster 372. 
DINBURGH, Villa. Sup. board resid 
4 12s. 6d. B. & B., 5 gns. per week full 
board. Excl. food.—Box 372C. 
UESTS Attractive 


received. old- 


world house, mod. conveniences, pretty | 


served 
-Oct. 


attractively 
Terms Ma 


garden. G 
_' home made. 
wkly.—Miss Marcnanrt, 
Hawkhurst. Kent. 
SLE be 4 WIGHT.—Private house, near 
sea — - 7 or European undergradu- 
ate June, uly Family or 
August, September.—Box 422C. 


N ANSE, beautifully situated, mod. con- 
4 veniences. Farm produce, good cooking. 
Guests welcome. July to Oct.—Box 410C. 
Ne COTSWOLDS. Quiet little Guest 
House offers warm welcome, good cook- 
comfortable beds. Personal attention 
given to retain home-like atmosphere. 
Brochure from uss L. Battarp, Catbrook 
Furlong, Chipping Campden. 
XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 
Country House, 8 miles from Oxford: 
bus route. Beautiful gardens and farmery 
Beit, The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 
EMBROKESHIRE COAST. A tew 
vacancies until August 2nd in charming 
well run Guest House in attractive fishing 
village. All modern conveniences, excel- 
lent food. Own farm produce, lobsters and 
crabs. Terms on application to Wricur, 
Tan-yr-allt, Solva, Pembs. 
EMBROKESHIRE: PEN-PORTH CLAIS, 
ST. DAVID’'S.—Small Guest House in 
quiet position overlooking charming _ 
bour. 1 mile from St. David's. Good c 
ing, fresh garden produce. Excellent A. 
for bathing, birds and flowers. Mod. terms 
| oe cottage to let Aug., Sept., on 
Whitstable-Canterbury bus route, | mile 


ing, 


sea. 5 mins. golf, — Sleeping 4. 
H. & ¢- All electric. Help pos- 
sible gns. week.- Mena urdles, Chest- 


field, whitstable. 


* USSEX.—Visitors received in comfortable 
7 sunny cliff-top bungalow. Use of kit- 
chen.- Ross. "7 Wh iteclifis,”’ .* Pairlight Cove. 


HOLID AYS AND TOURS 


OYyS & GIRLS Summer Holidays 
C. Racxerr since 


1945. This year at Hurn Court near 
Bournemouth. Prospectus.—8, South Drive, 
Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. Tel.; 2812. 


ORSICA.—14 days’ Blissful Holiday with 
the O.trmmpic Cius running for the filth 
year their well-known camp. Near-tropical 
sandy beach, sports, entertainments and 
excursions over this fascinating island. By 
train 35 gns. all incl. By air 38 gns. all 
incl., leaving about £13 spending money out 
of your allowance. ver full details apply 
Corsica Dept., EGAT ave. Lrp., 122, 
Wardour 8t., W.1. ‘Phone GERrard 7407. 
XETER for Shopping, Business and 
Pleasure. Ancient and modern side by 
The centre for touring Devon. Bro- 
Information. Bureau, Exeter. 
(Postage 2d.) Official Guide “E” with 
Street Plan and Index, 1s. 3d. post free. 


l= to ain Hotels « Austria, Italy, 


chure from 


write, for prgegectus 


Fot eherstitt), , =. 


_ Wood, Herts. 


ELIABILITY came, I ~ a. a your- 
throu Prefect, 
Ford Consul ¥. Ford V8 V. 3 sup supplied: branches 


Dublin and Co er particulars 
apply Tue } Fs ildare Street, 
Dublin. Tel.: 66242. 


WITZERLAND.—For your £25 allow- 
K ance: a fortnight ae Ist-class guest 


house with every comfort on ome of the 
finest spots of the world £8 left. 
Write for brochure.—Hors.-Pension, ‘ Le 
Cerisier,”” Caux, s/Montreux. 

HE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
No. 1. Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 
No. 2. Mountain Hotels 4 * ine Flowers. 
No. 4. Austria and Dolom 
No.7. Mont Blanc and Matterhorn. 


No. 8. pain. 
And for Overseas Visitors 





* All the High Spots of Busope | ha 
ys or 32 days. 
Write for Brochure 
MMIN. TOURS LTD. 

67, Blenheim by iy London, N.W.8. 
(Tel: Maida Vale 432 __or Agents. 
HOTELS 
PPLEBY. Westmorland. GarpripcE 
Horet. Cent. htg., Billiards, Library, 


4 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes, good food. Perm. resi- 
dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C., Tel.: 71. 


) 3 py for glorious scenery. Min- -y- 


mor Private Hotel, sea front. Ballroom, 
talkies, table tennis. Brochure from—FP. | 
Wapd.ine. 


living room, 


T.ckners, | 


2-3 guests | 


Chorley | 


ARMOUTH.—MARINE 
vate Hotel. & MANSION 
From 2ls. 


brochure S 


a _ Court 

otel.—33 rooms. O rounds 

Ma a oes, ana super! ative food. 
Ss. wi 

wards. Tel.: a4 2 oe - 


OVEY eid Devon. 
abie ee Foul. Tel.: 229311 ‘om fort: 
country House with larg 200d 
food. Central Dartmoor large arden, 
car park, garages. 5-7 gns. Res. "proprigne 
Oo. pa oar Clifden. Rock Glen 
ouring centre 12 
Brochure. — ¢ 
OTE D'AZUR, Hotel La Bonn 
C St. Raphael (Var). Ful pension et 
wine, taxes and service, 1350-1500 fres. 


ber day. 


Connaught 


Riverside 


a 





day 
ae. —Pine Trees Private Hotel; com. 


fort and good food; all bed 
c., telephone, fires. Mod. terms “Esher toe 
FFOR PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur. 


roundings stay at Farringfor 
Isle of Wight. Enjoy brisk cea alr, wane 
ful scenery and perfect service at Parsing 
rorD Hore.. Freshwater, 1.0.W. "Phone 312, 
Details from the Manager. 


Cee. Yorkshire Moors, 
aven Private Hotel, in midst 

country and the heather. Village yi 
by buses and trains; super comfort; all 
rooms h. & c. water, electric fires. 


ft OVE, ST. CATHERINE’S 
HOTEL. Facing sea. 
criminating. With comfort 
above the average. Passenger el.: 
Hove 33573. ‘Grams: ‘‘ Cheerful, Brighton.” 


AKE District. Rydal Lodge, Ambleside, 

4 Country Guest House 
veniences. Fires, Fishing, 
complete rest. 


AKES. Charm. Old Mansion, mod. con: 
4 mod. terms. Croft Hotel. Ambleside 334. 


AND’S END.—Sennen Cove Hotel, 

4 Licensed; A.A.; accommodates 69; 
sandy cove; safe bathin unsurpassed sea 
views and rugged coasta “scenery; excallons 
cuisine; 30s. per day (until June 30th, 
2is. per day). 


OWESTOFT. ‘“‘Sunnydene Private Hotel” 

4 offers every facility for happy holidays. 
Every comfort and consideration. Excellent 
cuisine. Overlooking sea and sands, 
Reasonable terms. 


ATIONAL PARK. Charming old Country 

. House in delightful gardens and 
> situated centre ye new 
a, interiors. tted basing, 
roduce.—Lastincnam Grance Hors, 
Yorkshire. "Phone Lastingham 45. Brochure. 


ORTH TOCYN HOTEL near Abersoch, 
on own peaceful headland facing mag- 
nificent sea and mountain views, has every 
comfort plus intelligent cooking and willing 
Also Tennis, Sailing, Golf. Abere 


Pair. 


odern con. 
Walking or 


service. 
soch 66. 
ARK. Le Petit Champ Private 


Channel Islands. Secluded, cori 

ition. Comfortably appointed. Cen 
eating. Excellent cuisine. Write of 
"phone—Masor T. H. Surcirre. Sark @ 


HE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
wall. The house that is different, 
Every modern comfort in an old world 
setting of great charm. Directly f 
harbour. es nothing, fishing. 
touring centre arag erms, 6-7) 
Brochure on request.— iccis (‘Phone 
OFTCOMBS HOTEL, Biggar, emi 
shire offers ideal surroundings and 
excellent service for a holiday in the Scott's 
country twixt Tweed and Clyde. H. 'F LS 
in all bedrooms. Fully wa om 
The peepeeesess, Mrs. D. M. it 


BIGGAR 
ENTNOR, I. of W. for sunshine. 
View Private Hotel. Telephone 206. 
Good food, all modern conveniences. 4-7) 
gens. Booking now. 


EST Sussex. ABINGWORTH —_ 

nr. Storrington. Downland 
7 acres grounds, indoor and outdoor @ oa. 
11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Good 
-term guests welcomed. 





holiday centre. Lon, 
Stn. Pulborough. est Chiltington 2257. 


YESTON - SUPER - MARE, Somerse 
GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL goons 
ing in its own grounds, on Sea 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing. Renowned x, tr 
class cuisine and good wines. 
Manager, M. Groner 


Pret | 





| terms. General 
(late Ritz Hotel). 


Ww ESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
for Comfort, Service, 


Windsor Hotel 
Excellent 


| Cuisine. Private Hotel facing Pier. 218 
| 27s. 6d. daily. Brochure. Apply, M. & 
Rosinson (S). Tel.: 216. 
HERE HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY 
Reaches Perfection! The Buchanas 
Arms Horet, Drymen. Free Golf, Te 


Bowling, Loch and River Fishing. "M 
a wealth of beautiful scenery between the 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond, the Buchanaa 


| Arms offers Superb Comfort, Food, 
| Service, the dignity of tradition — 
| with modern ideas. A.A., R.A.C S.A.0. 
| recommend . & all “pearcamn 
| Central Heating, Fully Licensed. Sup 
Lounge. Cocktail Bar. Open all the year 
round. ‘Phone 


Terms from 35s. per Day.— 
} Drymen 310 and 270. 
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